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SUMMER  SCHOOL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
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OF 
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FOREWORD 

The  Long  and  Short  Terms— The  Normal  School  offers  in 
the  summer  two  terms  of  work.  The  long  summer  term  is  so 
arranged  that  teachers  in  the  village  and  rural  districts  whose 
schools  close  on  or  before  the  second  Saturday  in  May  can  complete 
one-third  of  a  year's  w^ork,  counting  four  credits  toward  the  regular 
diploma,  before  August  first.  This  twelve-weeks  term  begins  May 
lo,  1915.  Teachers  whose  schools  do  not  close  until  May  14,  may 
register  for  this  long  term  as  late  as  May  17,  and  make  up  back 
work  with  special  help  from  the  instructor.  For  teachers  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  longer  term,  ashort  summer  term  of  six  wrecks 
is  provided  with  the  daily  program  so  arranged  that  the  student 
may  recite  twice  a  daj^  in  the  same  subject,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  complete  two  twelve- weeks  courses  in  six  weeks.  This  six-weeks 
term  begins  fujie  21 . 

Students  may  not  ejiter  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  summer  term 
May  10,  with  the  aini  of  completing  the  six  weeks  work  required  by 
the  state  school  code  by  fune  75.  No  courses  will  be  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  weeks  and  no  credits  luill  be  issued  for  a  part  of  the 
lo7ig  summer  teinn.  No  official  statements  will  be  made  to  county 
examiners  for  work  done  between  May  10  and  fime  18. 

No  student  may  undertake  more  than  two  one-credit  courses 
or  the  six-w^eeks  term  or  four  one-credit  courses  for  the  twelve- 
weeks  term  without  permission  of  the  faculty  and  in  no  case  ma}^  a 
student's  program  total  more  than  two  and  one-half  credits  for  the 
six- weeks  term  or  four  and  one-half  credits  for  the  twelve- weeks  term. 

Professional  Training  Required — The  new  school  code 
enacted  at  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  1914  requires  oiall 
beginning  teachers  and  holders  of  one-year  and  tw^o-year  certificates 
professional  training  in  a  state  normal  school  or  in  other  training 
schools  for  teachers  which  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  approve.  After  January  first,  191 5,  no  person  will 
be  permitted  to  begin  teaching  in  Ohio  w^ho  has  not  had  at  least  six 
weeks  of  professional  preparation,  and  an  additional  six  weeks  of 
such  study  and  training  will  be  required  each  3^ear  thereafter  until 
1920,  after  which  date  the  minimum  requirement  for  all  teachers 
will  be  one  year  of  professional  stud}"  and  practical  training  in  a 
normal  school. 
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Work  done  in  the  summer  term  at  the  state  normal  school 
counts  for  credit  toward  the  professional  diploma  and  state  life 
certificate.  The  work  in  many  of  the  summer  schools  merely 
admits  the  student  to  a  county  examination  and  is  time  and  money 
wasted  if  the  student  later  decides  to  complete  a  normal  school 
course.  The  student  should  not  be  misled  by  the  claim  that  the 
work  in  such  cases  is  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  recognition  of  such  work  by  the  state  department  is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  requirement  of  six  weeks  of  work  each  year 
fiespecid  in  the  new  school  code.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that 
this  work  shall  not  in  the  future  form  any  part  of  a  regular  two- 
year  normal  course  leading  to  a  diploma.  Students  in  the  summer 
term  at  the  state  normal  school  are  accumulating  credits  that  may 
be  used  at  some  future  time  as  part  of  the  requirement  for  gradua- 
tion. Graduates  of  a  State  Normal  School  will  be  granted  a  State 
Life  Certificate  without  examination.  A  normal  school  graduate 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  minimum  salary  law  commands  a  higher 
salar}^  than  the  teacher  without  this  amount  of  normal  school 
training. 

Normal  Diploma  and  State  Life  Certificate — It  should  be 
noted  that  all  the  work  offered  in  the  summer  term  is  part  require- 
ment for  the  state  diploma.  All  courses  lead  directly  to  a  state  life 
certificate.  The  programs  of  succeeding  summer  terms  will  be  so 
planned  that  the  growing  teacher  can,  without  waste  of  time,  work 
steadih^  toward  professional  recognition.  To  bring  this  opportunity 
within  the  reach  of  every  wide-awake  teacher  in  Northeastern  Ohio 
is  the  aim  of  the  Kent  State  Normal  School.  To  this  end  programs 
for  summer  study  will  be  combined  with  extension  class  work  in 
such  way  that  the  one  will  fit  into  the  other  and  give  a  continuous 
course  of  study  for  teachers  in  service.  The  work  of  the  summer 
school  will  aid  candidates  in  passing  reasonable  county  examinations 
but  this  is  not  the  controlling  aim.  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  is 
to  give  added  power  and  skill  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

The  State  Normal  School  a  Permanent  School  for  Teachers 

— The  State  Normal  School  offers  to  teachers,  opportunities  and 
advantages  for  summer  study  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is  a  school 
planned  specially  for  teachers.  Its  organization,  differing  from  the 
temporary,  shifting  arrangements  necessary  in  short- term  summer 
schools,  is  permanent.     This  makes  possible  a  genuine  professional 
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Spirit.  Regular  attendance  at  classes  is  required.  Complete  records 
of  attendance  and  credits  are  carefully  kept  by  a  faculty  in  perma- 
nent connection  with  the  school.  This  assures  to  every  teacher 
official  recognition  for  all  work  completed  and  makes  certain  such 
increases  of  salary  for  certified  prof essio7ial  study  as  may  be  provided  for 
by  law.  Many  teachers  have  spent  much  time  in  summer  school 
study  for  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  secure  either  professional 
or  financial  recognition  because  of  the  shifting  conditions  and  tem- 
porary organization  of  the  schools  in  which  they  were  enrolled.  The 
school  must  have  a  future,  if  it  is  to  serve  well  its  students. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  training  of  teachers 
is  a  state  function;  that  the  state  is  the  only  agency  capable  of  per- 
forming this  important  service  for  society.  Therefore  the  State 
Normal  Schools  will  increase  in  power  and  prestige,  keeping  pace 
with  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  teachers  with  normal  training. 
This  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  teachers  in  selecting  a 
school  for  summer  study. 

A  Permanent  Faculty — The  Normal  School  Faculty,  a  select 
body  of  men  and  women  chosen  for  their  special  fitness  for  work  in 
the  Normal  School,  will  have  charge  of  the  Summer  School  classes. 
No  faculty  gathered  together  temporarily  for  a  few  weeks  can  main- 
tain such  high  standard  of  work. 

A  Library  for  Teachers — One  of  the  important  features  of 
any  school  is  the  library.  But  there  are  libraries  and  libraries.  Medi- 
cal students  need  a  medical  library;  law  schools,  a  law^  library;  and 
no  less  do  teachers  need  a  special  library  selected  with  reference  to 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  Normal  School  library  is  a 
professional  library  for  teachers.  No  library  selected  with  any 
other  end  in  view  than  the  training  of  teachers  can  take  its  place. 

The  Model  School — This  is  more  important  than  any  other 
factor  in  the  training  of  teachers.  The  Normal  School  provides  a 
complete  and  permanently  organized  elementary  school  of  eight 
grades,  a  model  one-room  rural  school,  and  high  school  grades  for 
purposes  of  training  and  observation.  This  furnishes  an  invaluable 
opportunity  for  observation  and  discussion  of  problems  in  subject 
matter,  methods  and  management  in  all  departments  of  the  Normal 
School.  Teachers  who  know  from  experience  the  value  of  the  one 
visiting  day  granted  them  during  the  year  can  readily  appreciate  the 
opportunity  offered  to  students  in  the  summer  term  for  observing  the 
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work  of  skilled  teachers  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  eight  grades 
and  the  high  school. 

High  Standard  of  Work— The  Kent  State  Normal  School  in- 
vites the  attention  of  teachers  to  its  high  sta?idard  of  scholarship  and 
professio7ial  trainifig,  made  possible  by  the  generous  provision  the 
state  has  made  to  secure  the  best  possible  equipment  and  a  specially 
trained  corps  of  instructors  to  advance  the  cause  of  public  education 
in  Ohio.  This  announcement  will  give  much  information  concern- 
ing the  general  work  of  the  Normal  School,  of  the  buildings  already 
built  and  in  use,  and  of  the  others  in  process  of  construction.  It  will 
also  furnish  much  definite  information  concerning  the  large  faculty 
now  at  work  who  were  selected  because  of  special  fitness  for  work 
in  the  Normal  School.  But  only  a  term  of  study  in  the  class  rooms  at 
Kejit  i7i  direct  personal  touch  with  this  faculty  ca7i  reveal  to  teachers  the 
full  significance  of  this  7iew  age7icy  for  the  training  of  teachers  which 
has  e7itered  the  educatio7ial field  in  Ohio. 

Favorable  Climate — Successful  Summer  School  work  depends 
much  upon  a  favorable  climate.  In  this  respect  Kent  is  unexcelled 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  I^ake  Erie.  The  large  group  of  glacial 
lakes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  give  opportunity  for  a  summer 
outing  rarel}^  available  for  Summer  School  students.  Three  hun- 
dred of  the  1400  students  who  attended  the  Summer  School  of  19 14 
ccupied  cottages  at  I^ake  Brady. 

Notice — Read  with  care  the  directions  to  students  on  page  42. 
Re-read  these  just  before  starting  for  Kent.  Bring  this  bulletin 
with  you  for  reference  and  be  sure  and  read  the  directions  again 
Monday  before  registration  begins. 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR 

Summer,    1915 

TWELVE- WEEKS  SUMMER  TERM 

Registration,  8:30  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,   Monday,   May  10,    1915. 
Class  work  begins  8:00  A.  M.,  Tuesda}^,  Ma\"  11,  1915. 
Term  ends  4  P.  M.,  Friday,  July  30,  191 5. 

SIX- WEEKS  SUMMER  TERM 

Registration,   8:30  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,   Monday,  June  21,    1915, 
Class  work  begins  8:00  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  June  22,  1915. 
Term  ends  4  P.  M.,  Frida}^  July  30,  19 15. 
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FACULTY 

JOHN  EDWARD  McGILVREY 

President 

Diploma,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1890.  A.  B.,  University  of  Indiana, 
1895.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  three  years.  Assistant,  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  1890-91.  Principal,  Paris,  111.,  High  School,  1891-1894. 
Principal,  Freeport,  111.,  High  School,  1895-1896.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pedagogy  and  High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois,  1896-1899.  Prin- 
cipal, Cleveland  Normal  School,  1899-1908.  Superintendent,  Cleveland  City 
Farm  School  for  Boys,  1908-1910.  Head  of  Department  of  Education, 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1910-1911.  Acting  President,  W^est- 
ern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1911-T912.  President,  Kent  Slate  Normal 
School,  19 1 2 — 

HELEN  M.  ATKINSON 

Assistant  to  the  President 

A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1906.  vStudent,  University  of  Wisconsin,  summer 
1909.  Principal,  Momence,  111.,  High  School,  1906-1907.  Teacher  of  Latin, 
Macomb,  111.,  High  School,  1907-1909.  Critic  Teacher,  Western  Illinois 
State  Noral  School,  1909-1910.  Assistant  to  the  President,  Western  Illinoism 
State  Normal  School,  1910-1912.  Assistant  to  the  President,  Kent  State 
Normal  School,  1912— 

JOHN  THOMAS  JOHNSON 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Director  of  Science  and  Agriculture 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Normal  L'niversity,  1902.  Student,  Knox  College,  1897- 
1898.  A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1906.  Principal,  Palestine,  111., 
High  School,  1895-1897.  Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Galesburg,  111., 
High  School,  1897-1902.  Instructor  in  Natural  Sciences,  University  of 
Illinois  Academy,  [902-1906.  Head  of  Department  of  Biology  and  Agri- 
culture, Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1906-1912.  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Field  at  the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  1906-19 12.  Member,  Illinois  Academy  of  Science.  Director  of 
Agriculture,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  191 2 — 

GEORGE  EDWARD  MARKER 

Department  of  Education 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1895.  A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1903.  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1904.  Master's  Diploma,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  L^niversity,  1904.  L'niversity  of  Chicago,  graduate 
study,  1910-1911.     Teacher  in   rural  schools,    two  years.     Principal,  town 
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schools,  two  years.  Superintendent  and  Principal,  seven  years.  Prin- 
cipal, Normal  Training;  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1904-1905.  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Education,  and  Director  of  Training,  State  Normal 
School,  Cheney,  Wash.,  1905-1910.  Teacher  in  summer  school,  Oberlin 
College,  1904.  Teacher  in  summer  school,  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, 1911.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
191 1-19 1 2.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Kent  State  Normal 
School,  1 91 2 — 

MAY  H.  PRENTICE 

Director  of  Training 

Diploma,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Teacher  in  country  schools, 
Ohio.  Teacher  in  graded  schools,  Elyria,  Ashtabula  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Assistant  Principal,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Critic  Teacher,  Cleveland  Normal 
School,  1 896- 1 899.  Instructor  in  History  of  Education  and  Principles  of 
Teaching,  Cleveland  Normal  School,  1899- 1908.  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Training,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1911-1912.  Director  of 
Training,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  191 2 — 

IvEWIS  SYLVESTER  HOPKINS 

Department  of  Bioi^ogy 

B.  A.,  Antioch  College,  1899.  M.  A.,  Antioch  College,  1900,  in  Psychology 
and  the  Science  and  History  of  Education.  Graduate  student.  University 
of  Chicago,  summers  of  1899  and  1900.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  five  years. 
Teacher  in  village  schools,  one  year.  Teacher  of  vScience,  Troy,  Ohio, 
High  School,  1899-1902.  Principal,  Troy,  Ohio,  High  School,  1903-1904. 
Principal,  Massillon,  Ohio,  High  School,  1905-1906.  Head  of  Department 
of  Science,  Evening  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1906-1912.  Teacher  of 
Science,  Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1906- 1910.  Head  of 
Department  of  Biology,  Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1910-1913. 
Teacher  of  Biology,  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
1903-1912.  Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  x^dvancement  of 
Science,  the  Botanical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Torrey  Botan- 
ical Club,  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  member  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  Fern  Association.  Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Kent  State 
Normal  School,  1913  — 

NINA  S.  HUMPHREY 

Department  of  Pubi^ic  School  Art 

Oberlin  College,  one  year,  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  two  years,  academic  and 
normal  courses.  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  one  year.  University  of 
Chicago,  School  of  Education.  Teacher  in  Central  District,  Richfield, 
Ohio,  one  year.  Teacher  in  East  Hill  District,  Richfield,  Ohio,  two  years. 
Teacher  in  sixth  grade,  Cuyahoga  F'alls,  Ohio,  three  years.  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Oak  Park,  111.,  1911-1913.  Head  of  Department  of  Public  School 
Art,  Kent  State  Normal  vSchool,  1913 — 
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MARGARET  DUNBAR 

Department  of  Library  Science 

B.  L.,  ^Monmouth  College,     T^vo-year  course  in  Library  Science,  L'niversity  of 

Illinois.     B.  L.  S.,  Universit}-  of  Illinois,  1902.     Head  Librarian,  Western 

Illinois  State  Normal  School,  and  Instructor  in  Library  Economy,  1902-1913. 

Head  of  Department  of  Library  Science,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913 — 

ELSIE  MABEE 
Training  Supervisor 
Diploma,  Eastern  Illinois  vState  Normal  School,  four-year  course.  A.  B.,  The 
State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado.  Pd.  M.,  The  State  Teachers  College 
of  Colorado.  Ph.  B,,  University  of  Chicago,  1913.  Teacher  in  grades  3 
and  4,  1906-1909.  Assistant  Training  Teacher,  first  four  grades,  Colorado 
Teachers  College,  1911-1912.  Training  Supervisor,  grades  3  and  4,  Kent 
State  Normal  School,  19 13 — 

GLADYS  FISHLEIGH 

Training  Supervisor 
Diploma,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1909.  Student,  University  of 
Illinois,  1912-1913.  Assistant  Critic  Teacher,  first  four  grades,  Western 
Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1909-1910.  Special  Teacher  in  model  school, 
grades  2  and  3,  for  observation  classes.  Western  Illinois  State  Normal 
School.  1910-1911.  Critic  Teacher,  primary  grade,  Western  Illinois  State 
Normal  School,  1911-1912.  Training  Supervisor,  grades  i  and  2,  Kent 
State  Normal  School,  1913 — 

DAVID    OLSON- 
DEPARTMENT  OF  Geography 
Ripon  College,  (Wisconsin),  1897-1901.     B.  A.,  University  of  Michigan,   1901- 

1903.  Cornell  Summer  School,  1902.  Columbia  Summer  School,  1903. 
University  of  Chicago,  Summer  School,  1914.  M.  Sc,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1909-1910.  Field  Work,  Summer,  1902,  with  Professor  R.  D. 
George.  Field  Work,  Summer,  1905,  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Davis.  Geograph- 
ical study  by  travel  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany.  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Great  Britain.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  2  years.  Assistant  in  Phi- 
losophy, L'niversity  of  Michigan,  1 901-1902.  Head  of  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy, State  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  1902- 1903.  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Physiography,  Madison,  Wis.,  High  School,  1909-1910.  Assistant 
in  Geology,  L'niversity  of  Wisconsin,  1909-1910.  Head  of  Department  of 
Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  1903-1913.  Head 
of  Department  of  Geography,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913 — 

JOSEPH  E.  LAYTON 

Department  of  History  and  Government 

Graduate,     Indiana   State   Normal    School,    1895.     A.  B.,  Indiana  University 

1904.  Graduate  Student  in  History  and   Political  Science,    University  of 
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Chicago,  1907-08,  1908-09  and  1910-11.  Research  work  in  History,  Indiana 
University  Library,  on  thesis  for  Ph.  D.,  degree,  University  of  Chicago, 
1911-12.  Research  work  in  History,  Indiana  State  Library,  1912-13. 
Teacher  in  district  schools,  two  years.  Principal,  Winamac,  Ind.,  High 
School,  1896-1902.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Attica,  Ind.,  1903-1907. 
Director,  Training  Depaituient,  Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  1 909-1910. 
Assistant  in  Histor3',  Indiana  University,  1911-1912.  Head  of  Department 
of  History  and  Government,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  191 3 — 

JOHN  WIRT  DINSMORE 

Department  of  RuraIv  Schooi^s 

Teacher  in  country  schools,  1884-1886.  Principal  of  PuV)lic  Schools,  Clifton, 
Kansas,  1886-1889.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Washington,  Kansas, 
1889-1892.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Humboldt,  Neb.,  1892-1897. 
Student  at  Stale  University,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  1897-1898.  Superintendent 
of  City  Schools,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  1898- 1900.  Dean,  Normal  School  of  Berea 
College,  Berea,  Ky.,  1900-1913.  Summer  vSchool,  Harvard  University, 
1893.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1904.  A.  M.,  (honorary), 
Berea  College,  1902.  Head  of  Department  of  Rural  Schools,  Kent  State 
Normal  School,  1913 — 

LEMUEL  A.  PITTENGER 

Department  of  English 

A.  B.,  University  of  Indiana,  1907.  A.  M.,  University  of  Indiana,  1908. 
Teacher  in  the  rural  schools  of  Indiana,  three  years.  Head  of  English 
Department,  Muncie,  Indiana,  High  School,  1900-1905.  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation, Muncie,  Indiana,  Normal,  1905-1907.  Critic  and  Instructor  in 
English,  University  of  Indiana,  1908-1913.  Instructor  in  English,  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  during  the  Summer  Sessions  of  1908,  1909,  1910  and  1911. 
Head  of  Department  of  English,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913 — 

CLINTON  S.  VAN  DEUSEN 
Department  of  Manuai.  Training 

M.  E.,  Cornell  University,  1894.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Keuka  College, 
1894-1895.  Instructor  in  Woodworking  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  1895-1896.  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis,  1896-1898.  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  Bradely  Polytechnic  Institute,  1898-1913. 
Head  of  Department  of  Manual  Training,  Kent  State  Normal  School, 
1913— 

HARVEY    L.  EBY 
Department  of  Education 

Ohio  Northern  University,  1903-1905.  Lebanon  University,  1906.  A.  B.,  Yale 
University,  1909-1910.  Teacher  in  ungraded  rural  schools,  four  years. 
Principal,  graded  village  school,  three  years.     Principal,  Bluffton,  Ohio, 
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High  School,  1902-1903.  Superintendent,  Rawson,  Ohio,  Schools,  1903- 
1904.  Superintendent,  City  Schools,  Bellerue,  Ky.,  1906-1909.  Superin- 
tendent, Alliance,  Ohio.  Public  Schools,  1910-1913.  Kent  State  Normal 
School,  1913 — 

RUTH    V.  ATKINSON 

Department  of  Physical  Education 

University  of  Chicago,  1907-1908,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Normal  School  of 
Gj-mnastics,  1908-1910,  Cornell  University,  1912-1913.  Teacher  of 
English  and  Physical  Training  in  the  Starrett  School  for  Girls,  Chicago, 
(affiliated  with  the  L'niversity  of  Chicago),  1910-1911.  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Durant, 
Okla.,  1911-1912.  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Kent  State 
Normal  School,  1913 — 

EDITH    M.    OLSON 
Training   Supervisor 

Graduate  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  English  Scientific  and 
Special  Kindergarten  Courses.  Graduate  Student,  Summers,  1907,  1908. 
University  of  Chicago,  1909,  Student  in  Education,  L'niversity  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1910,  1911,  1912.  Principal  and  teacher  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  Me- 
nasha,  Wis.,  1907-1908.  Principal  and  teacher  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
Madison,  Wis.,  1908-1909.  Principal,  supervisor  of  grades,  and  teacher  of 
eighth  grade,  1910-1913.  Training  Supervisor,  grades  7  and  8,  Kent  State 
Normal  School,  19 13 — 

JOSEPH  B.   HAN  AN 
Training  Supervisor.  Rural  School 

Ph.  B.,  Buchtel  College,  1910.  Teacher  in  rural  school,  1905.  Teacher,  Akron 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School,  1908- 1909.  Teacher,  Akron  City  Night  School, 
1909.  Assistant  in  English,  Buchtel  College,  1909-1910.  Teacher  of  Eng- 
lish, Wadsworth  High  School,  1910-1912.  Superintendent  of  Auburn 
Schools,  1912-1913. 

ELLIS  C.    SEALE 
Department  of  Education 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1905.  A.  M..  Miami  University,  1907.  B.  S.,  Berea 
College,  1904.  Teacher  in  the  public  schools,  1895-1900.  Instructor, 
Normal  Department  of  Berea  College,  1905-1907.  Summer  terms  at  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  1905-1906.  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Social 
Sciences,  Berea  College,  1907-1909.  Professor  of  Latin,  Berea  College, 
1909-1913.  Director  of  Summer  School,  Berea  College,  1908-1913.  Kent 
State  Normal  School,  1913 — 
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MARGARET  W.  BEAKE 

Training   vSupervisor 

Diploma,  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  1907.  American  Institute  of 
Normal  Methods,  Northwestern  University,  1913.  Teacher  in  Grades,  1907- 
1909.  Teacher  of  Music  and  English  in  grade  8,  1909-1910.  Teacher  of 
Physiology,  grade  8,  1908-1909.  Training  Supervisor,  grades  5  and  6,  Kent 
State  Normal  School,   1913 — 

JOHN  B.  FAUGHT 

Department  of  Mathematics 

Diploma,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  four-year  course,  1892.  A.  B.,  Indiana 
University,  1893.  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1899.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Indiana  University,  1894-1900.  Head,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  Northern  State  Normal  School,  Marquette,  Mich., 
1900-1910,  Head,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Western  State  Normal 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1910-1914.  Head,  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Kent  State  Normal  School,  1914 — 

RALPH  L.    EYMAN 

Department  of  Physical   Science 

Diploma,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Teacher  in  ungraded  rural 
schools,  three  years.  Assistant  in  Biology,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal, 
1909-1910.  Principal,  John  Swaney  Consolidated  School,  McNabb,  Illinois, 
1910-1912.  B.  S.,  in  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  1914.  Kent  State 
Normal  School,  191 4 — 

CLARA  D.  HITCHCOCK 

Kindergarten   Department 

Lake  Erie  College,  three  years.  Graduate,  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 
B.  S.,  Teachers'  College,  1909.  Kindergarten  Director  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Instructor  in  Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School.  Assistant 
in  Kindergarten,  Speyer  School,  Teachers'  College.  Critic  Teacher,  Kin- 
dergarten, vState  Normal  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  1909-14.  Head  of  Kin- 
dergarten Department,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1914  — 

NINA  J.  WILLIAMS 

Instructor  in  Engi^ish  and  High  Schooi.  Training  Supervisor 

A.  B. ,  University  of  Indiana,  1910.  University  of  W^consin,  Summer  Term, 
19 13.  Teacher  in  graded  schools,  Oklahoma,  three  years.  Principal  of 
High  SchooL  Hume,  111,,  one  year.  Teacher  of  English,  High  School, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  1910-1913.  Assistant  Critic  in  English,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1912-1913.  Teacher  of  English,  Senior  High  School,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  1913-1914.      Instructor  in  English,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1914 — 
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SAMUEL  L.  EBY 

Department  of  Education 

Litt.  B.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1905.  A.  B.,  Ohio  Northern  University 
1909.  A.  M.,  Yale,  1911.  Ph.  D.,  Yale,  1913.  University  Fellow  in  Edu- 
cation, Yale,  1911-1913.  Harvard,  Graduate  Student  in  English,  1905-1906. 
Ohio  State  University,  Graduate  Student,  summer  session,  1909.  Univer- 
sity of  Grenoble  (Fr.),  cours  de  vacances,  1913.  University  of  Leipsic 
and  Institute  of  Experimental  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  winter  semester, 
1913-1914.  University  of  Geneva  and  the  J.  J.  Rousseau  Institute,  spring 
semester,  1914.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  six  years.  Principal  of  village 
schools,  two  years.  Acting  Principal  of  North  Baltimore  ( O. )  High  School, 
1905.  Principal  of  Cadiz  (O.)  High  School,  1906-1907.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  1907-1910.  Instructor  in  the  University  of  Wooster 
(O.)  Summer  School,  1911-1912,  Instructor  in  the  Kent  State  Normal 
School,  summer  term,  1914.     Kent  State  Normal  School,   1914 — 

ZOE  BURRELL  BAYLISS 

Critic  Teacher,  DePeyster  School 

Diploma,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Private  Secretary  and  Sta- 
tistician, Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Illinois,  1900-1907. 
Assistant  and  Registrar,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1911-1913. 
Critic  Teacher,  grades  3  and  4,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1914 — 

ROSE  E.  GREEN 
Teacher,  Seventh  Grade,  DePeyster  School 
Graduate  of  Kent  High  School,     Teacher  in  Kent  Public  Schools. 

HENRIETTA  SCHUBRING 
Critic  Teacher,  DePeyster  School 

Diploma,  Cleveland  Normal  Training  School,  190S.  Teacher  of  German, 
Cleveland  Public  vSchools,  1 908-1914.     Kent  State  Normal  School,  191 4 — 

MARY  E.  WILLIAMS 

Teacher  of  Industrial  School 

Student  in  Indiana  University  two  years  and  four  summer  terms.  Student  in 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  one  summer  term.  Normal  Manual  Training  Cer- 
tificate, Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  1908.  Normal  Art  Certificate,  Pratt 
Institute,  1912.  Teacher  in  rural  schools  of  Indiana,  three  years.  Teacher 
in  fifth  grade,  Enid,  Oklahoma,  two  years.  Teacher  in  sixth  grade, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  two  years.  Departmental  teacher  in  History  and 
Manual  Arts,  Marion,  Indiana,  1908-10.  Supervisor  of  Drawing  and  In- 
dustrial Arts,  Danville  111.,  1912-14,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts,  Peabody 
College,  summer  term,  1914,  Teacher  of  Industrial  School,  Kent  State 
Normal  School,  1914— 
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ESTHER  KERN  EYMAN 

Department  of  Househoi^d  Science  and  Arts 

Graduate  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1910.  Primary  Teacher,  John 
Swaney  Consolidated  School,  two  years.  A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914. 
Temporary  Head  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Kent  State  Normal 
School,   1914-1915. 

ANNE  MAUD  SHAMEL 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBI^IC   SCHOOIv   MuSiC 

Pupil  of  John  Dennis  Mehan.  Pupil  of  Calvin  B.  Cady.  Graduate  of 
Teachers'  Training  School,  Springfield,  111.  Graduate  of  Parson's  Music 
Kindergarten  System.  Student,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Springfield,  111.  vSupervisor  of  Music,  Iron- 
wood,  Mich.  Supervisor  of  Music,  Normal  School,  Moorhead,  Minn. 
Director  of  Music,  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Director  of  Music, 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Macomb,  111.,  1906-1913.  Head  of 
Department   of   Public  School  Music,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1914 — 

AMANDA    JACOBSON 

Department  of  Pubwc  Schooi.  Art 

Student  in  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  one  year,  Maj^ville  (N. 
Dak.)  Normal,  one  year,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Normal,  one  year.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  two  summer  terms,  Minneapolis  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  one  year.  Graduate  Normal  Art  Handicraft  Guild,  Minneapolis, 
1914,  (two-year  course).  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  one  term.  Chicago 
School  of  Applied  and  Normal  Art,  one  term.  Teacher  in  rural,  village 
and  city  schools,  six  years.  Assistant,  Department  of  Public  School  Art, 
Kent  State  Normal  School,  1915 — 

ISABELLE  DUNBAR 

Student  Monmouth  College,  1903-1904.  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  Staunton, 
Va.,  1904- 1 905.  Art  Student's  League  and  special  work  in  French, 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages,  New  York  City,  1905 -1906.  Normal  Art 
Course,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1906-1909.  Assistant,  Kent  State 
Normal  School  Library,    1913 — 

ADALINE  KING 
CIvERK 

Graduate  of  Dyke  School  of  Business,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Teacher  in  ungraded 
rural  schools,  three  years.  Teacher  in  fourth  grade,  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
Public  vSchools,  three  years.  Teacher  in  seventh  grade,  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
Public  Schools,  five  years.  Teacher  of  vShorthand,  Typewriting  and 
Commercial  Correspondence,  Harbor  High  School,  Ashtabula  Harbor, 
Ohio.     Clerk,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913 — 


HISTORICAL  AND   DESCRIPTIVE 

A7i  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  establish 

two  normal  schools  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 

Approved  May,  19,  19 10. 
Be  it  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Section  i.  That  the  normal  school  s^'stem  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
created  and  established  hy  Chapter  Ten  of  the  General  Code,  be  ex- 
tended b}^  the  creation  and  establishment  of  two  additional  state 
normal  schools,  one  in  Northeastern  Ohio  and  one  in  Northwestern 
Ohio,  to  be  so  located  as  to  afford  the  best  opportunit}^  possible  for 
all  the  people  to  obtain  the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  teachers  trained  both  theoretically  and  practically.  Neither 
of  such  schools  shall  be  located  in  any  cit\'  or  village  which  now^  has  a 
college  located  therein. 

Sec.  2.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  a  commission  composed  of  five  persons,  not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  from  an}^  one  political  part}',  and 
no  one  of  whom  shall  be  personally  or  financialh^  interested  in  any 
site  determined  upon  by  said  commission.  Said  appointees  shall 
constitute  a  commission  with  full  power  and  authorit}'  to  select 
suitable  locations,  lands,  or  lands  and  buildings  and  secure  options 
on  the  same  as  said  commission  may  find  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  said  Normal  Schools  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  said  commission  may  deem  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
and  submit  a  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  Governor  for  his  ap- 
proval on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  19 10.  The  members 
of  said  commission  shall  serve  without  compensation  but  shall  be 
paid  their  reasonable  and  necessary'  expenses  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties  and  shall  serve  until  the  appointment  and  or- 
ganization of  the  boards  of  trustees,  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  thereafter  as  the  General  Assembly  shall 
appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of  monej^  for  the  purchase  of  said 
sites  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  thereon,  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  b}-  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
five  competent  persons  who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  proposed  Normal  School  in  the  Northeastern  portion  of 
Ohio  and  five  other  competent  persons  who  shall  constitute  a  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  proposed  Normal  School  in  the  Northwestern 
portion  of  Ohio. 
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Sec.  4.  Each  board  of  trustees  shall  organize  immediately  after 
its  appointment  by  the  election  from  its  members  of  a  president,  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  treasurer  before  entering  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  shall  give  bond  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  the  proper  accounting  for 
all  moneys  coming  into  his  care.  The  amount  of  said  bond  shall  be 
determined  by  the  trustees,  but  shall  not  be  for  a  less  sum  than  the 
estimated  amount  which  may  come  into  his  control  at  any  one  time. 
Said  bond  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Before  adopting  plans  for  the  building  of  said  Normal  vSchools, 
each  board  shall  elect  a  president  of  known  ability  for  the  school 
under  its  control,  who  shall  have  advisory  power  in  determininig 
said  plans.  In  planning  said  buildings,  ample  provisions  shall  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  well-equipped  department  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

The  boards  of  trustees  in  connection  with  the  president  of  the 
Normal  Schools  shall  select  and  appoint  an  able  and  efficient  corps 
of  instructors  for  the  said  schools,  provide  a  suitable  course  of  study 
for  the  theoretical  and  practical  training  of  students  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching,  fix  rates  of  tuition 
and  provide  equipment. 

Said  boards  shall  proceed  without  unnecessary  delay  to  purchase 
said  selected  sites,  lands  and  buildings,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  erect 
thereon  suitable  and  substantial  buildings  or  enlarge,  reconstruct 
and  properly  repair  in  a  suitable  and  substantial  manner  such  build- 
ing or  buildings,  if  any  there  be,  and  complete  said  buildings  as 
soon  as  conditions  will  permit.  And  said  board  of  trustees  shall  do 
any  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  success- 
ful and  continuous  operation  of  said  Normal  Schools  and  may  receive 
donations  of  lands  and  moneys  for  the  purposes  of  said  Normal 
Schools. 

The  Governor  when  appointing  said  board  of  trustees  shall 
designate  one  member  of  each  board  to  serve  one  year,  one  to  serve 
two  years,  and  one  to  serve  three  years,  one  to  serve  four  years  and 
one  to  serve  five  years  and  thereafter  one  trustee  for  each  board 
shall  be  appointed  annually  for  five  years  for  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  said  Normal  Schools.  They  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation other  than  their  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  while 
engaged    in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.     No  more  than 
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three  members  of  each  board  shall  be  selected  from  an}^  one  political 
party. 

Sec.  5.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  remove  for  just 
cause  any  appointees  herein  named,  when,  in  his  judgment,  he 
deems  it  necessary,  and  shall  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  Normal  Schools  shall  be  supported  by  sums 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assemblj'^  may  from  time  to  time 
provide. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  selected  Bowling  Green 
as  the  location  of  the  northwestern  school  and  Kent  for  the  normal 
school  to  be  established  in  the  northeastern  district.  The  Board  of 
Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  organized  Ma}-  31,  1910;  and 
at  a  later  meeting,  July  17,  191 1,  elected  the  President  of  the  school, 
the  appointment  being  required  at  this  time  by  the  act  of  the  legis- 
lature in  order  that  he  might  advise  with  the  architect  concerning 
the  building  plan.  With  the  initial  appropriation  of  $150,000  two 
buildings  were  built.  The  women's  dormitory,  a  fireproof  structure, 
is  64x168  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  with  rooming  accommodations 
for  seventy  students  and  dining-room  capacity  for  four  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  administration  building,  width  100  feet,  lengfli  216 
feet,  is  three  stories  in  height.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  June  18, 
1 91 2,  and  regular  class  work  began  Maj^  19,  19 13,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  291  for  the  first  summer  session.  The  enrollment  for  the 
summer  session  19 14  was  1380 — an  unprecedented  increase  of  nearly 
five  times  that  of  the  previous  summer. 

The  commission  in  selecting  this  site  for  the  Normal  School 
were  influenced  by  two  main  considerations,  namely:  the  ease  with 
which  the  school  may  be  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds.  These  grounds  comprise  eighty-five 
acres,  more  than  fifty  of  which  were  donated  for  this  purpose  by  W. 
S.  Kent.  The  remainder  of  the  tract  was  purchased  w^ith  a  fund 
subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Kent  under  the  direction  and  leader- 
ship of  the  local  Board  of  Trade. 

The  sum  of  $150,000  was  appropriated  for  construction  in  19 10 
and  $251,000  in  1913  and  1914,  making  a  total  for  buildings  to  date 
of  $401,000.  Two  buildings,  a  w^omen's  dormitory,  and  a  large  re- 
citation hall,  are  completed,  equipped  and  in  use.  Two  new  build- 
ings, one  including  a  library,  an  auditorium  and  the  offices  of  ad- 
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ministration,  and  the  other  the  laboratory  sciences  and  the  training 
school  Will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  opening  of  the  coming  summer 
school  in  June. 

The  building  comprising  the  left  wing  of  the  group  of  buildings 
shown  on  page — contains  thirty,  well-lighted,  sanitary  class  rooms 
of  ample  size.  The  central  building  of  the  group  provides  for  the 
general  offices,  a  library  with  stack  room  for  50,000  volumes  and 
reading  rooms  to  accommodate  one  thousand  students,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  an  auditorium  seating  sixteen  hundred.  The  right 
wing  will  be  devoted  half  to  the  laboratory  sciences,  domestic  science 
and  manual  training,  and  half  to  the  Training  School. 

The  city  of  Kent  is  situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  Normal  School  district,  in  Portage  County,  on  the 
watershed  from  which  the  streams  flow  northward  to  Lake  Erie 
and  southward  to  the  Ohio  River.  A  more  beautiful  or  healthful 
site  could  not  be  found.  From  the  wooded  hill,  surrounded  by 
eighty-five  acres  of  rolling  campus,  the  buildings  command  an  un- 
interrupted view  for  many  miles  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River.  These  ample  grounds,  half  of  w^hich  are  covered 
with  heavy  woodland,  within  the  edge  of  which  the  buildings  are 
located,  bring  the  students  close  to  nature  and  furnish  an  unequaled 
opportunity  for  experimental  work  in  gardening  and  agriculture 
and  for  field-work  in  the  natural  sciences. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Section  i  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  19 10  provided 
that  ''the  normal  school  system  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  created  and 
established  by  Chapter  Ten  of  the  General  Code,  be  extended  by 
the  creation  and  establishment  of  two  additional  state  normal  schools, 
one  in  Northeastern  Ohio  and  one  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  to  be  so 
located  as  to  afford  the  best  opportunity  possible  for  all  the  people 
to  obtain  the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  teachers 
trained  both  theoretically  and  practically."  The  State  Normal 
School,  then,  is  a  special  school  intended  solely  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  Ohio.  The  school  is  organized  and  con- 
ducted with  this  one  thing  in  view  and  it  is  expected  that  students 
undertaking  the  work  shall  do  so  with  the  purpose  of  teaching  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State. 
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In  accordance  with  this  purpose  students  who  fail  to  carr}^  their 
work  or  prove  for  any  other  reason  unfit  for  the  work  of  teaching 
may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  school.  Much  can  be  done  to 
encourage  backward  students  who  ma}^  not  have  yet  discovered 
their  owm  powder  and  to  develop  leadership  in  those  who  have  not 
yet  learned  the  method  of  self-direction.  Therefore  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  help  worthy  students  until  it  is  plainly  demon- 
strated that  the}'  lack  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  successful  teacher. 
Once  this  is  made  clear  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  individual 
and  the  school  that  he  be  asked  to  withdraw. 

The  Normal  School  is  organized  and  planned  to  give  to  its  stu- 
dents knowledge  of  the  problems  and  principles  of  teaching,  and  prac- 
tical skill  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school  room.  To  the  degree  that 
this  aim  is  realized,  its  graduates  upon  assignment  to  a  school  will 
know  in  advance  the  conditions  to  be  met,  and  will  from  the  start, 
teach  with  a  fair  degree  of  power  and  skill.  With  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  education,  and  some  skill  in  their  conscious  applica- 
tion in  actual  teaching,  the  young  teacher  need  not  be  limited  to  a  ma- 
chine-like application  of  mere  prescriptions  and  devices,  but  may  de- 
velop some  originality  and  individuality.  The  feeling  of  worth  and 
power  resulting  therefrom  is  the  source  of  that  inspiration  which, 
emanating  from  the  teacher,  stimulates  the  pupil  to  a  high  degree 
of  sustained  effort  and  achievement,  and  reacting  on  the  teacher 
urges  toward  growth  and  progress.  The  Normal  School  is  not 
therefore  limited  b}'  a  narrow  professional  aim.  In  the  class  room 
and  even  in  the  actual  work  of  training  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  broaden 
and  deepen,  to  quicken  and  refine  the  life  of  its  students.  In  no 
other  type  of  professional  school  is  the  full,  well  rounded  dev^elop- 
ment  of  the  worker  so  essential  to  the  end  in  view.  For  here  even 
more  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the  worker  than  upon  mere  technical 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  final  aim,  therefore,  of  the  school,  is 
to  nurture  and  keep  alive  in  the  pupil-teacher  a  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  her  work,  through  a  growing  appreciation  of  its 
possibilities  for  herself  and  her  pupils. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  management  of  the  school  is  not  viewed  merely  as  a  means 
tow^ards  stud}'  as  an  end,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  educational  value 
in  developing  in  the  student-teacher  the  true  spirit  of  leadership 
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which  is  based  only  upon  rational  self-control.  Mere  obedience  to 
authority,  the  following  blindly  without  vSharing  the  aim  and  spirit 
of  leadership,  may  secure  good  order  through  repression;  but  it  can 
not  develop  in  the  governed  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  The  rules  and  regulations,  to  which  teachers  and 
students  are  alike  subject,  must  be  seen  by  both  to  derive  their 
authority,  not  from  the  will  of  the  teacher,  but  from  the  rights  of 
the  school. 

In  approaching  all  questions  of  management  and  discipline  from 
this  veiwpoint,  personal  matters  are  eliminated  at  the  start,  and 
teacher  and  pupil  readily  find  common  ground  whereon  opposition 
disappears  and  weakness  and  negligence  are  the  chief  remaining 
obstacles  to  complete  and  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school.  Thus  the  teacher  descends  from  the  plat- 
form of  personally  derived  authorit}^  to  take  her  place  by  the  side 
of  the  pupil  in  the  effort  he  is  to  make  to  order  his  conduct  by  prin- 
ciples of  right  doing,  from  which  effort,  and  from  no  other  source, 
can  come  habits  of  right  thought  and  right  action.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Normal  School  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  student- 
teacher  must  have  realized  through  experience  the  meaning  of  self- 
imposed  obedience  to  recognized  reasonable  requirements;  that  she 
must  have  felt  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  comradeship  with  teachers, 
and  have  developed  a  sense  of  power  and  worth  through  self-control 
and  self-direction,  before  she  can  direct  the  activities  of  children 
to  the  end  of  strengthened  character. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRAINING 

The  Elementary  School — The  Normal  School  provides  at  pres- 
ent a  training  school  of  eight  grades  and  the  first  j^ear  of  the  high 
school.  Grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  will  be  added  in  the  near  fu- 
ture making  provision  for  all  four  grades  of  the  high  school  for  pur- 
poses of  observation  and  training. 

The  elementary  school  district  includes  that  section  of  Kent 
east  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  lying  south  of  Main  Street  and  north  of 
Mill  Street. 

The  children  in  the  grades  are  taught  by  the  supervisors  of 
training,  the  special  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  faculty,  and  the 
students  who  are  studying  teaching  through  practice  and  observation. 
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Students  teaching  in  the  practice  school  have  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  and  example  of  skilled  instructors.  Each  student  gets 
experience  in  various  grades  and  in  teaching  various  subjects.  In 
the  second  year  the  student  is  required  to  organize  independently 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  must  be  able  to  direct  effectively  the 
work  and  conduct  of  the  children  under  her  care. 

The  organization  and  management  of  the  school  gives  practical 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  judgment,  the  ability  to  organize  a  situ- 
ation, and  to  do  the  best  one  knows,  are  no  less  important  factors  in 
education  than  knowledge.  Therefore  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
make  their  own  plans  and  determine  their  own  conduct.  Approba- 
tion is  given  for  indications  of  right  purpose  and  for  sensible  and 
efficient  planning  and  execution. 

The  One  Room  Rural  School — The  Brady  School,  a  one- 
room  rural  training  school  but  ten  minutes'  ride  by  trolle}^  from  the 
Normal  campus,  with  equipment  for  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science  suitable  for  the  needs  of  a  rural  school,  gives  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  training  of  rural  teachers.  It  is  planned  to  make  of 
this  the  best  possible  neighborhood  school  which  may  serve  as  a 
model  in  the  way  of  building,  equipment  and  adaptation  of  course 
of  a  study  to  rural  needs.  An  experiment  field  for  demonstration 
of  essential  principles  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  a  school  garden 
are  important  parts  of  the  equipment.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
operation  it  has  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  the  social  life  of  the 
community. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Divisions  of  the  School  Year 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  equal  terms  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms.  In  addition  to  the 
three  terms  of  the  regular  year  a  summer  term  of  six  weeks  is  pro- 
vided, making  a  total  of  forty-two  weeks  of  instruction.  A  long 
summer  term  of  twelve  weeks  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  spring 
term  and  closing  with  the  six-weeks  summer  term  does  not  add  to 
the  length  of  the  vSchool  year. 
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Credits 

By  a  "credit"  is  meant  twelve  weeks  of  acceptable  work  done 
in  a  single  subject  by  an  average  student  carrying  four  subjects 
with  five  recitations  a  week  in  each.  Nothing  less  than  one-half 
credit  in  a  given  subject  is  entered  on  the  records.  One  recitation 
daily  in  one  subject  for  the  long  summer  term  counts  one  credit; 
for  the  short  summer  term,  one-lialf  credit.  Two  recitations  daily 
in  a  subject  for  the  short  summer  term  count  one  credit. 

Those  who  wish  to  consider  the  transferring  of  credits  should 
keep  in  mii)d  that  one  credit  equals  three  and  one-third  semester 
hours.  One  semester  hour  equals  eighteen  recitation  hours;  one 
credit  equals  sixty  recitation  hours. 

Credentials 

High  school  graduates  must  present  on  registration  a  complete 
official  record  of  their  high  school  course.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
may  be  had  upon  applicaiion  in  writing  or  in  person  at  the  Normal 
School  office.  High  school  graduates  should  secure  these  blanks 
in  advance  of  the  time  for  entering  and  have  them  filled  out  and 
certified  by  their  high  school  principals  or  superintendents. 

Advanced  Credits 

The  ""Kent  State  Normal  School  will  endeavor  to  give  full 
recognition  for  all  scholarship  which  applicants  possess. 

Credit  for  work  done  in  other  institutions  will  be  allowed  upon 
the  course  here,  in  so  far  as  such,  work  comes  within  the  require- 
ments for  tlie  Normal  School  diploma.  This  qualification  makes  it 
impossible  to  know  in  advance  that  all  of  the  work  done  in  another 
school  will  Ix'  accepted  for  advanced  cndit.  Such  credit  is  granted 
b}'  a  committee  of  the  faculty  upon  the  receipt  of  evidence  that  the 
work  ofTertd  meets  this  requirement.  The  candidate  for  advanced 
credit  nuist  submit  official  statements  from  the  institutions  in  which 
the  work  was  done.  Certificates  of  attendance  without  official 
credits  certifying  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  actual  work  com- 
])leted  cannot  be  accei)ted  as  a  basis  for  granting  credits.  Special 
blanks  prepared  for  reporting  work  offered  for  advanced  credit  may  be 
had  npon  application. 
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N'ote — An  official  statement  from  the  registrar  of  the  institution 
in  ivhich  the  luork  zvas  done  micst  be  fled  before  any  application  for  ad- 
vanced credit  can  be  considered. 

Teachers  of  maturity  and  well  certified  experience,  upon  pres- 
entation of  evidence  of  marked  success  in  teaching,  ma}'  be  granted 
credits  in  the  Observation,  Discussion  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
and  also  in  special  method  courses  in  subjects  in  which  their  teach- 
ing is  known  to  be  especially  strong.  As  a  rule  such  credits  will 
not  be  granted  except  to  those  who  are  well  known  to  the  faculty 
through  class  work  done  in  residence  at  the  school.  Under  these 
conditions  the  granting  of  the  credit  is  based  upon  a  direct  personal 
examination. 

Time  for  Entering 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  for  registration  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  term.  Persons  entering  several  days  late  are  handi- 
capped in  their  work  and  the  classes  they  enter  lose  something  in 
efficiency.  Therefore  persons  seeking  entrance  after  registration  day 
must  be  prepared  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  delay  or  they 
will  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the  back  work.  In 
this  case  they  will  not,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  credits,  and  such 
students  can  not  meet  the  requirement  of  the  state  school  code  for 
six  weeks  attendance  at  a  summer  school. 

It  w^ould  be  well  for  students  who  know  in  advance  that  they 
must  be  unavoidably  late  in  entering  to  write  that  fact  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  term  with  an  explanation  of 
the  conditions. 

Teachers'  Bureau 

The  Teachers'  Bureau,  consisting  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty, 
will  seek  to  further  the  interests  of  the  graduates  and  students  of 
the  school  by  helping  them  to  secure  positions  for  which  they  are 
fitted  by  ability,  training  and  experience.  This  woi  k  will  be  so  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  done  that  the  Normal  School  expects  that 
its  recommendations  will  carr}'  weight  with  the  superintendents  and 
boards  of  education  in  its  district.  By  just  dealing  and  by  using  ex- 
treme care  in  making  recommendations,  the  Bureau  will  aim  to  es- 
tablish such  relations  with  public  school  ofiicials  as  will  enable  it  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  advancing  the  interests  of  all. 
School   officials  are    looking    for  a  supply  of  trained  teachers  to  the 
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schools  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  State  with  their 
high  standards  of  scholarship  and  professional  training.  Letters  are 
received  daily  asking  for  teachers.  Many  superintendents  visit  the 
summer  school  to  confer  with  the  committee  and  meet  applicants. 
In  this  way  many  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  summer  school  of 
19 [4  secured  promotions  at  increased  salaries.  Tliis  demand  for 
normal-trained  teachers  is  much  greater  then  the  school  can  supply. 

EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  Free — Xo  obstacles  of  any  kind  will  be  placed  in  the 
w^ay  of  students  or  teachers  seeking  to  prepare  themj^elves  for  better 
public  service. 

No  incidental  fees  of  any  kind  icill  be  charged  res  id e?!  is  of  OJiio 
ivho  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  Free  tuition  together 
with  the  reasonable  cost  of  living,  guaranteed  by  the  school  with  its 
dormitory  and  large,  well-equipped  dining  rooms,  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  normal  school  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to 
spend  the  time  in  study. 

Rooms  and  Board — Rooms  in  private  honus.  furnished  for  two, 
may  be  rented  at  $1.00  to  Si .50  per  week  for  each  student.  These 
rooms  are  as  a  rule  engaged  for  a  term  and  paid  for  weekly.  The 
cost  of  a  room  per  student,  two  in  a  room,  for  the  summer  term  will 
vary  from  yix  to  nine  dollars.  This  includes  heat  and  light. 
Board  in  the  dining  rooms  at  the  dormitory  is  furnished  at 
cost  on  the  serve-self  plan.  This  enables  the  student  to  determine 
to  some  extent  the  cost  of  board.  The  average  cost  of  board  is 
about  three  dollars  per  week.  In  private  families  the  cost  of  board 
will  vary  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  week. 

Dormitory — This  new  fireproof  building,  situated  on  a  com- 
manding elevation  w4th  a  fine  view,  and  surrounded  by  native  forest 
trees  covering  acres  in  extent,  offers  an  attractive  home  for  students. 
The  suites  are  arranged,  wnth  study  room  separate  from  bed    rooms. 

The  rooms  are  attractively  furnished  and  the  separate  study 
rooms  give  a  much  more  homelike  atmosphere  than  can  be  had 
where  bed  rooms  must  be  used  for  both  living  and  study  rooms. 
The  room  rent  for  each  student,  two  in  a  room  with  separate  beds, 
and  extra  stud}-  room  provided,  is  Si.  25  per  week.  Students  must 
furnish  towels,  pillow  slips  and  sheets.     Rooms  ma}'  be  reserved  b}' 
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mail.  Room  rent  for  the  term,  amounting  to  $7.50  must  be  paid  in 
advance.  A  depo.sit  of  five  dollars  is  required  at  the  time  the  res- 
ervation is  made.  All  the  rooms  in  the  dormitory  for  the  summer 
term  191 5  have  been  reserved.  Students  who  may  wish  to  re.'-erve 
rooms  with  private  families  will  be  able  to  do  this  by  writing  to  the 
Normal  School  addressing  the  letter  to  the  vSecretary. 

Estimated  Total  Expenses  per  Term  of  Six  Weeks 

B()a'"d — twelve  weeks |i  18  00  to  ^24  00 

Room 6  00  to       9  00 

Laundry 3  00  to       5  00 

Books  and  Stationery 5  00  to       6  00 

Total I32  00  to  I44  00 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES 

Kent  is  situated  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Erie,  the  Wheeling 
&  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Baltimore  8l  Ohio  Railroads,  with  twenty- 
two  trains  a  day.  In  addition  to  this,  the  C.  A.  &  C.  and  the  C.  & 
P.  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  come  within  twenty  min- 
utes' ride  by  trolley.  The  Northern  Ohio  Traction  line  gives  half- 
hour  service.  Almost  any  part  of  the  district  can  be  reached  in 
four  hours  and  the  facihties  for  reaching  Kent  are  such  that 
students  from  any  part  of  the  district  can  travel  to  and  from  their 
hoaies  daily  with  not  more  than  an  hour's  ride. 

NATURAL  ADVANTAGES 

A  Summer  at  the  Lakes 

The  Kent  State  Normal  School  by  reason  of  its  location,  offers 
to  teachers  who  have  been  housed  within  school  rooms  during  the 
year  an  unusual  opportunity  to  combine  summer  study  with  the 
pleasure  and  benefits  of  outdoor  life.  The  campus  contains  eight}-- 
five  acres  mostly  covered  by  native  forest,  and  3^et  the  Normal 
buildings,  half  hidden  in  the  "big  woods"  are  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  main  street  of  the  city. 

Kent  is  in  the  center  of  a  cluster  of  beautiful,  spring-fed  lakes 
all  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  these,  nearly  one  himdred  acres  in  extent,  are  easily 
reached  by  trolley.  The  regular  season  for  visitors  from  the  city 
does  not  open  until  late  in  July,   and  enough  cottages  will  be  avail- 
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able  during  the  summer  school  at  Twin  Lakes,  Silver  Lake,  and 
Lake  Brady  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  students.  These 
cottages,  furnished  for  light  housekeeping,  will  rent  for  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  each  per  week  and  will  accommodate  from  six  to  twelve  stu- 
dents. Students  occup3nng  cottages  can  get  their  midday  meals  at 
the  dining  rooms  in  the  Normal  School  dormitory.  With  school  in 
session  but  five  days  a  week,  this  offers  an  opportunity  to  spend  two 
daj's  in  seven  at  the  lakes  w4th  advantages  which  a  little  later  in  the 
season  hundreds  of  people  from  the  city  will  come  to  enjoy.  Boat- 
ing, bathing  and  fishing  in  the  clear  waters  of  these  beautiful  lakes 
furnish  attractive  out-of-door  sport. 

Several  cottages  were  occupied  b}^  students  during  the  last 
summer  school,  and  the  views  of  "Student  LifeatBrady"  on  page  — 
give  some  suggestion  of  the  opportimities  for  relaxation  and  rest. 
Eight  girls  who  occupied  a  cottage  and  did  their  own  housekeeping, 
kept  a  careful  account  of  their  expenses.  The  figures  as  given 
below  are  for  one  of  the  group  of  eight  covering  the  term  of  six 
weeks.  The  board  includes  several  items  of  cottage  equipment 
such  as  a  hammock,  etc.  Information  concerning  cottages  mav  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Normal  School  addressing  the  letter  to  the 
Secretary. 

Board I15  00 

Rent 7  00 

Car  fare  to  and  from  school 2  50 

Light 25 

Total I24  75 

ENROLLMENT 

For  the  Year  1912  13. 

Summer  School 291 

Extension  Classes 1046 

For  the  Year  1913  14. 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring    Terms 271 

Summer  School 1378 

Extension  Classes .    .    1611 

Training  School   160 

Total  enrollment  exclusive  of    ihe   training   school    and   deducting 
duplicates 2978 

For  the  Year  1914-15. 

Fall  and  Winter  Terms 363 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  STUDENTS 

Information  concerning  registration,  rooms,  etc.,  will  not  be 
available  except  at  the  Normal  School  office  at  the  hours  named 
below: 

Regular  Office  Hours 

8.00  a.m.  to  4.00  p.m,  Monday  to  Frida}^  inclusive. 
Q. 00  a.m.  to  12.00  m,  Saturday. 

In  addition  the  office  will  be  open  the  afternoons  of  Saturday, 
May  8,  and  Saturday  June  19. 

Students  who  have  not  reserved  rooms  before  coming  should 
plan  if  possible  to  arrive  in  Kent  the  Saturday  before  registration. 
There  will  be  no  source  of  information  available  for  securing  rooms 
on  Sunday.  The  Normal  School  bus  will  meet  Sunday  trains  for 
the  convenience  of  students  who  have  made  room  reservations  in 
advance. 

The  Normal  School  automobile  bus  will  carry  students  from 
trains  to  any  place  in  Kent  at  a  five  cent  ticket  fare  or  a  ten  cent 
cash  fare.     Suit  cases  are  carried  free,  in  charge  of  the  owner. 

A  representative  of  the  Normal  School,  designated  by  a  badge, 
will  receive  baggage  checks  from  students  for  the  delivery  of  trunks 
at  twenty-five  cents  each  and  suit  cases  at  ten  cents.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  pay  more  for  this  service.  Baggage  checks 
with  written  directions  for  delivery  of  baggage  will  be  received  at 
the  office  if  you  fail  to  connect  with  the  deliveryman  at  the  train. 

No  students  will  be  registered  before  8:30  A.  M.,  Monday, 
June  21. 

Students  who  wish  their  work  to  count  toward  graduation 
should  write  in  advance  for  blanks  for  high  school  credentials. 
These  blanks  should  be  filled  out  by  the  principal  or  superintendent 
of  the  high  school  where  the  work  was  done. 

No  student  will  be  registered  before  the  hour  of  8:30  a.m.  on 
June  21.  When  registering  give  your  name  as  you  want  it  on  your 
diploma  when  you  graduate.  You  must  register  and  have  your 
program  approved  before  entering  classes.  Your  program  must  be 
signed  by  each  of  your  instructors.  Return  3^our  program  to  the 
office  between  noon  and  4  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  following  registration. 
Credits  will  not  be  issued  to  anyone  whose  program  is  not  on  file  in 
the  office. 
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Be  sure  that  3-our  program  is  satisfactory  to  3'ou  before  securing 
the  signatures  of  the  instructors  of  the  courses  chosen.  No  changes 
will  be  made  in  any  program  except  to  drop  a  subject,  after  the 
program  is  handed  in  at  the  oflSce.  Note  above  the  time  for  this. 
A  subject  may  not  be  dropped  except  by  written  recommendation 
of  the  instructor  countersigned  in  the  office.  Failure  to  follow  this 
requirement  will  result  in  withholding  the  student's  credits.  You 
will  not  be  permitted  to  carry  work  totaling  more  than  two  credits 
for  the  six-ueeks  term  nor  more  than  four  credits  for  the  twelve- 
weeks  term  without  permission  from  the  President.  You  will  not 
be  permitted  in  any  case  to  carry  more  than  five  studies. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  six  weeks  attendance  at 
a  summer  school  specified  in  the  new  school  code,  the  student  will 
be  expected  to  make  two  credits;  to  do  this  requires  four  recitations 
daily  for  the  six  weeks.  Do  not  expect  credit  for  your  work  unless 
you  are  regular  in  attendance  at  all  classes.  No  record  of  your 
work  will  be  made  if  you  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  term 
unless  the  withdrawal  is  due  to  illness.  In  such  case  the  work  may 
sometimes  be  completed  by  correspondence. 

You  will  be  permitted  to  observe  in  any  of  the  eight  grades  of 
the  training  school  in  addition  to  your  regular  program.  In  order 
to  do  this  you  must  secure  a  permit  card  from  the  Director  of  the 
Training  School  and  follow  the  directions  given  thereon. 

Your  Kent  address  must  appear  on  your  program.  If  you 
change  }  our  Kent  address  after  registering  you  are  required  to 
notify  the  Normal  School  office.  In  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery 
of  mail,  leave  your  Kent  address  at  the  post  office  at  your  first 
opportunity. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 
Diploma  Courses 

Education   1 1 A — Psychology /4  or 

Education  iiB — The  Principles  of  Teaching 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 

Education  14 — The  Social  Aspects  of  Education ^  or 

Education  17 — Method  and  Management  in  Primary  Grades 

Agriculture  1 1— Agriculture  in  the  Grades 

Drawing  11 — Public  School  Art 

Drawing  12 — Public  School  Handwork 

English  II A — English  in  the  Lower  Grades..    

English  1 1 B — English  in  the  Upper  Grades 

English  12 — Composition,  Advanced  Course 

English  13B — Representative  English  Classics 

Reading  1 1 — Reading  in  the  Grades 

Geography  11 — The  Principles  of  Geography 

Geography   12 — Geography  in  the  Grades 

Geography  13— Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades 

History  i  lA— History  in  ihe  Lower  Grades 

Hi'^tory  11 B — History  in  the  Upper  Grades 

History  12 — Histoiy  of  Ohio , 

History  13 — History  of  England 

Government  1 1 A — General  Government 

Government  11 B — Local  Government 

Economics  11 

Household  Science  31  A,  Part  i — Food  Study  and  Preparation 

Household  Science  31  A,  Part  2 — Food  Study  and  Prepa-ation 

Household  Science  33 — Household  Administr  ition 

Household  Aris  34— vSewing 

Household  Arts  35 — Textiles 

Kindergarten  31 — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Kindergarten  32 — Stories  and  Games 

Manual  Training  31 A — Woodworking %   or  i 

Mnnual  Training  31B — W^ood  Working ^   or  i 

Manual  Training  32 A— Mechanical  Drawing %,  or  i 

Manual  Training  32B— Mechanical  D  awing ^ 

Manual  Training  32C— Home  Planning 14 

Mathematics  11 A — Arithmetic  in  the  Lower  Grades l^  or  i 

Mathematics  iiB—; Arithmetic  in  the  Upper  Grades }4  or  1 

Music  1 1 — Public  School  Music ^ 

Physical  Education  1 1  A-Physical  Education  in  the  Lower  Grades  j4  or  i 
Physical  Education  i  iB-Physical  Education  in  the  Upper  Grades  )4  or  i 

Biology   II — Botany )4 

Biology  13  —Nature  Study % 

Physiology  1 1 — Elementary  Sanitary  Science   }4 

Chemistry  11 )4  or  i 

Physics    II )4 


credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
crenit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
cr<  dit 
credit 
credit 
crt  dit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
credit 
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All  the  courses  included  in  the  above  list  count  for  credit  toward  the 
N  )rmal  School  Diploma,  One  recitation  daily  in  a  subject  for  the  long  term 
counts  one  credit;  for  the  short  term,  one-half  credit.  Two  recitations  daily  in 
a  subject  for  the  short  term  count  one  credit. 


For  Teachers  in  the  Rural  School 

Drawing    i Yz  credit 

Education  i — Method  in  Teaching  Yz  credit 

Education  2 — Social  Aspects  of  Rural  Education Yi  credit 

English  6  A — Grammar  and  Composition Y^  credit 

Geograph}'    i  — Physical  Geography ^  credit 

Geography  7 — Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography J^  credit 

History  i — United  States   History Yi  credit 

History  2 — Civics ^  credit 

Mathematics  r — Farm  Arithmetic Y^  credit 

All  courses  included  in  the  above  list,  based  on  four  years  of  high  school  work, 
count  for  full  credit  toward  the  diploma.     In  addition  to  subjects  listed  here, 

many  subjects  listed  under  "Diploma  Courses"  are  suitable  for  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools. 

Graduate  Courses 

These  courses  require  as  a  basis  graduation  from  a  two-year  normal  school 
course  or  equivalent  scholarship  and  professional  training;  therefore,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  no  immature  student  of  limited  experience  or  little  professional 
training  wall  enroll  for  them.  The  work  wnll  be  made  as  intensive  as  our  equip- 
ment and  library  facilities  will  permit. 

In  connection  with  yome  of  the  courses  the  instructor  may  require  that 
each  member  of  the  class  prepare  a  thesis  or  make  some  investigation  of  a 
practical  nature  on  some  phase  of  work  related  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Additional  credit  for  continued  investigation  or  research  in  some  practical  field 
of  education  may  be  granted  by  permission  of  the  President.  Students  entering 
such  courses  should  submit  at  the  beginning,  suggestive  problems  in  w^hich 
they  are  interested  and  which  they  are  willing  to  make  extended  study. 

For  college  graduates  and  those  who  have  completed  a  two-year  nor  1  rial 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  the  following  graduate  courses  wall  count  toward 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education. 

Economics    11 Y^     credit 

Education  25 — The  Principles  of  vSecondary  Education Y^     ci  edit 

Education  26 — Educational  Psycholo.yy Yi     credit 

Education  27— School  Administration >^  or  i     credit 

Education  28— History  of  Education >^  or  i     credit 

Education  29 — Sociology   >^  or  i     credit 

Engli.sh   22— vShakespeai  e   ^     credit 

luiglish  23— The  vShort  vStory ^     credit 

Ivnglish  27— The  Teaching  of  High  School  I-jiglish Yi     credit 

Jvnglish  28— Modern  Dratna Y^     credit 
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Geography  21 — Physiography. '2  credit 

Government  1 1 — General  Government '2  credit 

History  26 — The  Teaching  in  the  Hi^h  School '2  credit 

History  13 — A  Teacher's  Course  in  English  History '2  credit 

Latin  26 — The  Teaching  of  High  School  Latin    y^  credit 

Mathematics  22 — College   Algebra y^  credit 

Mathematics  26 — The  Teaching  of  Algebra .  '2  credit 
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PROGRAM,  SHORT  SUMMER  TERM 
SIX  WEEKS,  nJNE  2I-JULY  30,  I9I5 
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,  Monday,  Wec]nes<ky  and  Friday,  9:25-9:55.     All  students  are  expected  to  attend. 


PROGRAM,  LONG  SUMMER  TERM 
TWELVE  WEEKS,  MAY  )0-JULY  30,  1915 
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PROGRAM,  SPRING  TERM 
TWELVE  WEEKS,  MARCH  29  JUNE  18 


V  may  enroll  for  the  first  six 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  so  as  to  correlate  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  extension  courses,  and  those  offered  in  the  summer 
session  of  19 14. 

Many  courses  are  divided  into  two  parts,  either  of  w^hich  may 
be  taken  with,  or  without,  the  other  except  where  specifically  stated 
otherwise.  Anj^  course  offered  for  one-half  credit  will  be  pro- 
grammed for  a  whole  credit,  that  is,  with  two  recitations  daily  if  as 
many  as  twenty  students  request  it. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Diploma    Courses 

For  beginners,  the  following  order  of  subjects  is  urged;  it 
makes  it  possible  to  develop  in  a  definite  manner  a  specific  plan  of 
professional  training,  one  which  experience  has  shown  to  bring  the 
most  satisfactor}^  results: 

Education  11  A— Psychology.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  aid  the  student,  first,  in  the  selection  and  understanding  of  some 
of  the  general  laws  of  pS3xhology  as  established  b}^  recent  investiga- 
tions; second,  to  indicate  various  ways  in  which  such  knowledge 
may  be  utilized  by  the  teacher. 

Part  I.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows:  the  biolog- 
ical theory  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  psychology  and  life;  relation 
between  mind  and  body;  the  nature  and  purpose  of  instincts;  native 
and  acquired  reaction;  the  laws  of  association,  etc.        One-halJ a-edit 

Part  II.  The  discussions  will  cover  among  others  the  following 
topics:  the  nature  and  purpose  of  images  and  memories;  the  acqui- 
sition of  ideas;  the  will;  the  emotions.  Part  I  is  prerequisite  to  this 
course.  One-half  credit 

Education  11  B — The  Principles  of  Teaching.  A  number 
of  excellent  books  have  been  published  in  recent  years,  dealing  with 
the  principles  of  the  teaching  process  from  various  points  of  view. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  contrast  the  different  points 
of  view. 

A  regular  text,  Strayer's  Teaching  Process,  will  be  used,  and  in 
addition  much  reading  and  reporting  from  library  references  will  be 
required. 
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The  following  topics  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work  covered: 
Aims  and  function  of  education;  what  is  it  to  teach;  general  factors 
conditioning  the  teaching  process;  special  factors  which  are  necessary 
so  as  to  conform  with  the  child's  physical  nature;  shaping  instruc- 
tion to  conform  with  the  child's  social  environment;  laws  of  teach- 
ing; interest;  effort;  the  Formal  Steps,  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages; how  to  study,  and  how  to  teach  children  to  study,  etc. 
Part  I  only  offered  191 5.  One-half  credit. 

Education  12 — School  Administration. 

Part  I.  School  Management  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  grade  teachers.  The  unit  of  administration  here  considered  is 
the  classroom.  The  chief  aims  are  to  aid  the  teacher  in  gainmg 
the  mastery  of  school  room  technique;  to  acquire  skill  in  the 
instruction  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is 
gaining  knowledge  of  each  individual  of  the  group  which  will 
enable  her  to  suit  her  instruction  to  his  particular  needs.  Much 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  those  qualifications  which  the  teacher  must 
possess  in  order  to  be  efficient  in  school  management.  Text: 
Bagley's  Classroom  Management,  supplemented  by  additional 
assigned  reading.     Not  offered  19 15. 

Part  II.  A  continuation  of  the  work  in  Classroom  Manage- 
ment, supplemented  by  numerous  readings,  reports  and  references 
from  current  magazines  and  periodicals.     Not  offered  1915. 

Education  13 — History  of  Education.  An  intensive  study 
of  the  history  of  modern  education  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  to 
the  present  time.  A  study  of  the  historical  reasons  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  various  subjects  into  the  common  school  curriculum,  and 
the  history  of  the  development  of  those  phases  of  modern  educational 
method  which  are  in  constant  use  in  the  school  room  today. 

Part  I.  Parker's  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education, 
pp.  I — 272.  One-half  credit. 

Part  II.  Parker's  entire  book  with  additional  assigned  readings 
and  reports.  Open  only  to  tho.se  who  have  had  Part  I  or  have  com- 
pleted the  required  readings  and  study  in  absentia  or  in  extension 
work.  One  credit. 

Education  14 — Tiik  vSocial  Aspects  of  Education. 

Part  I.  The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  social  conditions  in 
teaching.  Certain  features  in  education  that  are  likely  to  be  over- 
looked   by  the  teacher  out  of  touch  with  social  conditions.     The 
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following  broad  general  outline  of  topics  will  indicate  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  course:  the  social  view  of  education;  the  social 
relations  of  home  and  school;  the  school  as  a  social  center;  the  play- 
ground movement;  vocational  education;  the  social  life  of  the 
school;  the  rural  situation;  etc.  Text:  King's  Social  Aspects  of 
Education,  Part  I.     Not  offered  in  191 5.  One -half  credit. 

Part  II.  The  discussions  in  Part  I  of  this  course  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  external  soq\2X  relations  of  education;  in  Part  II 
the  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  processes  of  learning  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  social  environment  both  within  and  without  the 
school.  Therefore,  Part  I  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  this  course.  In 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  regular  text,  much  additional  read- 
ing for  discussion  and  reports  will  be  assigned.  Text:  King's  Social 
Aspects  of  Education,  Part  II.  One-half  credit. 

Education  17 — Method  and  Managememt  in  Primary 
Grades.  One-half  cj^edit. 

Degree  Courses 

Education  25 — The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 
A  course  for  college  graduates  and  mature  teachers  who  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  problems  of  the  high  school.  In  general  the 
work  is  as  follows:  (a)  A  review  and  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  modern  psychology  which  apply  to  high  school  conditions,  (b) 
A  review  and  discussion  of  the  latest  researches  in  experimental 
pedagogy  and  their  application  to  high  school  instruction. 

Part  I.  One-half  credit. 

Part   II  will  be  offered  in   19 16. 

Education  26 — Educational  Psychology.  Miller's  Psy- 
chology of  Thinking  wdll  form  the  basis  for  the  discussion  in  the 
course.     Psychology  11  A,  or  its  equivalent,  is  prerequisite. 

Orie-half  credit. 

Education  27 — School  Administration  and  Supervision. 
An  advanced  course  for  count}^  village  and  district  superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers  of  broad  experience. 

Part  I.  The  units  of  administration  here  considered  are  the 
village  and  count}"  systems.  School  organization;  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  demands  to  be  co-ordinated  and  harmonized;  the  financ- 
ing of  the  system;  school  sites  and  buildings;  the  teaching  corps,  its 
selection  and  its  improvement  while  in  service;  the  nature  and   pur- 
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pose  of  the  course  of  vStudy;  the  selection  of  text-books;  the  relation 
of  state  and  national  governments  to  school  administration;  voca- 
tional education  for  defective  and  abnormal  children.  Besides  the 
regular  text  reports  upon  readings  from  other  assigned  sources  will 
be  required.  Text:  Button  and  Snedden's  Administration  of  Public 
Education  in  the  United  States,  Chapters  i — xxi  inclusive. 

One-half  credit. 
Note — The  work  will  be  conducted  so  far  as  possible  upon  the 
seminar  plan.     About  two-fifths  of  the  course  will  be  given  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problems  relating  especially  to  school  supervision. 

Education  28 — History  of  Education.  A  study  of  the 
history  of  educational  ideals  and  practice  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  theoretic  conceptions  and  the 
social  forces  which  were  especially  influential  in  determining  specific 
forms  of  organization,  on  the  spirit  and  content  of  instruction,  at 
different  stages  of  educational  development.  A  careful  stud}^  is 
made  of  the  doctrines  of  educational  leaders  and  reformers  and  of 
their  influence  on  school-room  practice.  The  course  concludes  with 
a  survey  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  nineteenth  centur}^ 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  evolution  of  national  school 
system  in  foreign  countries  and  to  the  influence  of  the  modern 
scientific  spirit  upon  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Note — Entire  course  offered  in  191 5,  but  is  open  only  to  those 
who  have  completed  in  absentia  the  required  readings  and  study  as 
outlined  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  this  normal  school. 
Texts:  Monroe's  Briefer  Course  and  Parker's  History  of  Modern 
Elementary  Education.  Oiie  credit. 

Education  29 — Sociology.  The  subject  matter  of  sociology; 
its  relation  to  other  social  sciences;  society  viewed  as  an  organism; 
the  institution  of  family,  business,  church,  school  and  state  as  units 
in  the  social  organization.  The  study  of  society  with  attention 
given  to  these  principal  forms  of  social  organization  becomes  the 
basis  for  the  study  of  the  interaction  of  the  school  and  the  social 
forces  of  the  community. 

Note — Entire  course  offered  in  19 15,  but  is  open  only  to  those 
who  have  completed  i7i  abse?itia,  or  otherwise,  the  equivalent  of  the 
required  readings  and  study  as  outlined  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  this  normal  school.  Provided,  that  a  second  section 
may  be  organized  for  those  who  have  not  done  the  required  reading 
and  study,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  President.         0?ie  credit. 
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Rural  School  Courses 

Education  1 — Method  ix  Teaching.  This  is  a  foundation 
study  and  should  precede  tlie  course  in  Social  Aspects  of  Rural  Edu- 
cation. It  will  be  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rural 
teacher.  The  rural  school  itself  will  be  the  basis  for  study  and 
will  be  kept  constantl}^  in  mind  in  all  discussion. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  teacher;  the 
aims  of  the  school;  the  daily  program;  classification;  graduation: 
promotion;  the  course  of  study;  aids;  methods  and  devices  for 
holding  attention  and  interest:  the  correlation  of  studies  to  economize 
the  teacher's  time  and  effort;  practical  apphcations  of  knowledge; 
the  development  method  of  teaching;  teacher's  helps;  securing  the 
cooperation  of  patrons:  school  entertainments:  exhibitions:  expo- 
sitions; etc.  One-half  credit. 

Education  2 — Social  Aspect  of  Rural  Education.  The 
processes  of  learning  as  conditioned  by  the  social  environment  both 
within  and  without  the  school.  The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
social  conditions  in  teaching.  Certain  features  in  education  that 
are  likely  to  be  overlooked  b}^  the  teacher  out  of  touch  with  social 
conditions.  The  following  broad,  general  outline  of  topics  will 
indicate  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  course:  the  social  view  of 
education;  the  social  relations  of  home  and  school;  the  school  as  a 
social  center;  the  play-ground  movement:  vocational  education;  the 
social  life  of  the  school:  the  rural  situation:  etc.        Oyic-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Diploma    Courses 

Agriculture  11 — Agriculture  in  the  Grades.  A  general 
introductory  course  for  teachers  in  rural  schools  or  for  teachers  in 
the  grades  in  the  city.  This  course  will  cover  the  entire  subject  in 
a  general  way,  treating  every  important  topic.  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture  in  a  way  which 
may  be  understood  b}'  beginning  teachers  who  have  had  no  special 
preparation  in  the  related  sciences.  The  state  law  requiring  all 
teachers  in  rural  and  village  schools  to  teach  agriculture  makes  it 
necessar}'  for  teachers  to  be  trained  in  the  essentials  at  least.  The 
subject  matter  and  the  methods  will  be  selected  and  adapted  with 
special  reference  to  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades. 

One- half  credit. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ART 
Diploma    Courses 

Drawing- 1 1 — Public  School  Art.  This  course  is  a  survey  of 
the  different  kinds  of  art  work  in  the  pubHc  schools.  It  includes  a 
brief  study  of  representation  in  its  aspects  of  primary  illustration, 
nature  drawing  and  perspective,  of  color  study  and  of  such  design 
work  as  may  be  done  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  course  is  open 
to  students  who  have  had  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  or  its 
equivalent.     Two  hours  studio  work  daily.  07ie-half  credit. 

Drawing  12 — Public  School  Handwork.  This  course  is  a 
consideration  of  the  aims  and  processes  of  such  handwork  as  may  be 
done  in  any  school.  Problems  of  graded  difficulty  will  be  worked 
out  in  weaving,  paper  folding,  paper  and  cardboard  construction, 
basketry  and  simple  book-binding.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  ii  or  its 
equivalent.     Two  hours  studio  work  daily.  One-half  credit. 

Rural  School  Courses 

Drawing  1 — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had 
no  work  in  drawing.  It  includes  nature  work  in  pencil,  charcoal, 
crayon  and  watercolor;  principles  of  curvilinear  and  rectangular  per- 
spective as  applied  to  drawing  objects  of  the  bowl,  vase,  box  and 
book  types.  The  work  will  be  mainl}^  in  outline  with  attention  to 
good  rendering  of  lines  and  proper  accents.  Two  hours  studio  work 
daily.  One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
Diploma  Courses 

English  llA — English  in  the  Lower  Grades.  This  course 
is  a  study  of  the  initial  steps  in  learning  to  read,  telling  stories  and 
writing  the  simple  thoughts  of  childhood.  A  survey  is  made  of 
the  methods  employed  in  teaching  the  mechanics  of  reading,  and 
exercises  are  given  to  illustrate  concretely  the  development  of  these 
methods.  This  work  is  planned  to  cover  the  first  four  years  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  mechanics  of  English  are  well  understood  and  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  begin  the  interpretation  of  literature  and  the 
mastery  of  his  own  expression.  One-half  credit. 

English  IIB — English  in  the  Upper  Grades.  Language 
teaching  in  the  various  grades;  the  factors  involved  in  cultivating 
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the  habit  of  writing  and  speaking  correctly;  right  and  wrong 
standards  for  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  w^ork  done;  practices  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  developing  in  the  child  the  power  of  self- 
expression. 

English  12  —  Grammar  and  Composition—  Advanced 
Course.  This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  a 
better  st^^le  of  writing.  It  is  open  onl}'  to  advanced  students  who 
have  shown  ability  in  the  elementary  course.  The  rules  of  editing, 
journalistic  work  and  waiting  of  live  stories  from  the  nucleus  of 
this  course.  The  various  forms  of  writing  are  practiced  and  con- 
stant effort  is  made  to  arouse  a  wholesome  interest  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:    English  6  A.  One-half  credit. 

English  13 A — Representative  American  Literature. 
This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  History  of  American  Literature,  made 
by  studying  the  selections  best  representing  the  chief  epochs  of  our 
literature.     Selections  are  made  from  the  following  list: 

(a)  Selections  from  Cairns  "Selections   from  Early  American    Writers," 

1607-1800. 

(b)  John  Woolman's  Journal. 

(c)  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

(d)  Alhambra. 

(e)  One  story  from  the  Leather  Stocking  Series. 

(f)  Br3'ant's  Forest  Hymn. 

(g)  Emerson's  Self-Reliance. 
(h)  Thoreau's  Walden. 

(i)  Selections  from  Hawthorne's  Short  Stories. 

(j)  Short  poems  from  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Holmes. 

(k)  Poe's  Poetry. 

(1)  Harris's  Uncle  Remus. 

(m)  Page's  Meh  Lady. 

(n)  Selections  from  Harte,  Twain,  Riley,  et.  al. 

(o)  Silas  La pham.  Xot  offered  in  1915.      One-half  credit. 

Elnglish  13B — Representative  English  Classics.  This 
course  covers  the  field  of  English  literature  by  studying  the  best 
selections  from  the  principal  periods  of  the  histor}*  of  English  litera- 
ture. A  text-book  is  used  only  as  a  connecting  link,  and  virtually 
the  whole  time  is  given  to  a  literar}'  interpretation  of  the  selection 
and  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  bearing  that  the  social  relations  and 
political  ideas  of  the  times  have  had  on  the  literature. 

These  selections  are  changed  from  term  to  term.  The  list  for 
the  fall  term  of  1914    gives  an    idea  of  the    range  covered.     It  is  as 
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foUoWvS:  Beowulf,  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  a  portion 
of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's 
Minor  Poems,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, a  few  of  Tennyson's  Lyrics,  and  specimens  of  Kipling's  short 
stories.  One -half  credit 

Reading  11 — Reading  in  the  Grades.  The  aim  in  this 
course  will  be  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  read  by  practice  in 
reading  classic  selections  in  literature.  Attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  elements  of  vocal  expression  and  to  the  interpretation  of  thought 
through  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  reading.  Articulation, 
enunciation  and  pronunciation  will  receive  special  attention. 

One-half  credit. 
Degree  Courses 

English  22 — Shakespeare.  A  study  of  four  or  five  of 
Shakespeare's  master  tragedies  and  comedies.  The  analysis  of  these 
plays  is  comprised  of  two  chief  points:  ascertaining  the  facts  relative 
to  the  plays;  and  organizing  these  facts  into  a  logical  and  teachable 
scheme.  Supplementary  readings  are  suggested  and  a  list  of  the 
best  references  are  studied  with  the  view  of  choosing  a  good,  even 
if  small,  library  of  references.  Attention  is  called  to  modern 
developments  of  the  drama,  and  exercises  in  original  composition 
are  given  to  fix  in  memory  the  fundamental  principles  of  dramatic 
structure  or  prerequisite :  English  13A  and  13B  or  their  equivalent. 

One-half  credit. 

English  23 — The  Short  Story.  This  course  deals  wnth  the 
history  and  development  of  the  short-story  from  the  Decameron  to 
our  own  day.  The  changes  in  thought  and  form  are  traced  and 
explanations  for  these  changes  are  attempted.  Prerequisite:  English 
13A,  13B,  6A  and  12,  or  their  equivalent.  One-half  credit. 

English  27 — The  Teaching  of  High  School  English. 
This  course  is  for  advanced  students,  preferably  those  who  have  had 
some  college  work. 

(a)  Construction  of  a  systematic  course. 

(b)  Writing  and  criticizing  specimens  of   composition   from  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

(c)  Organizing  and  teaching  various  selections  of  the  classics  suitable  for 
high  school  use. 

(d)  A  discussion  of  the  best  reference  books  and  magazines  on  the  teach- 
ing of  English. 
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(e)  Some  original  work  in  ascertaining  the  actual  present-day  conditions 
of  English  teaching,  and  envolving  some  means  of  bettering  or 
systematizing  these  conditions. 

(f )  Collecting  and  organizing  books  for  supplementary  reading. 

This  course  includes  recitation  twice  a  week,  combined  wdth  ob- 
servation and  practice  in  high  school  grades  three  times  a  w^eek. 

One-half  a^edit. 

English  28 — Modern  Drama.  An  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  modern  plays  with  special  emphasis  on  the  works 
of  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Pinero,  Jones  and  Galsworthy.  Some  original  work 
in  writing  scenes,  short  dialogues  and  conversations  is  done  to  enable 
the  students  to  appreciate  better  the  form  and  the  labor  of  cjonstruc- 
ing  plays.  One-half  credit. 

Rural  School  Courses 

English  6A  —  Grammar  and  Composition  —  General 
Course.  A  study  of  every-day  diction  in  relation  to  grammatical 
laws.  More  than  half  of  the  illustrations  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
are  drawn  from  the  student's  own  compositions.  The  diction  of 
the  school  room  and  of  the  streets  are  suited  in  relation  to  the  origi- 
nal compositions  and  grammatical  exercises.  No  rules  are  learned 
by  rote;  the  rules  of  grammar  are  rather  the  by-products  that  develop 
in  the  students'  waiting  experience.  Letter-writing  is  one  of  the 
favorite  forms  used  in  this  course,  and  the  subjects  used  are  mostly 
incidents  and  experiences  of  daily  life.  Students  are  instructed 
in  the  art  of  choosing  a  subject,  gathering  material,  and  organizing 
this  material  into  a  coherent  and  unified  composition. 

One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   GEOGRAPHY 
Diploma    Courses 

Geography  11 — The  Principles  of  Geography.  This 
course  deals  with  the  important  land  forms  and  climates  in  their 
relation  to  life.  The  natural  regions  of  the  w^orld.  Controls  and 
responses.  Regional  geography.  Field  and  laboratory  work. 
(Prerequisite  to  Geography  12.)  One-half  credit. 

Geography  12 — Geography  in  the  Grades.  The  selection 
and  organization  of  geographical  subject  matter  for  the  several  grades 
with  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching   this   material.      Certain 
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geographical  units  will  be  studied  as  types,  and  lessons  planned  and 
discussed  in  class  will  be  taught  in  the  training  school.  Home  geo- 
graphy through  excursions.     Prerequisite:    Geography    ii. 

07ie-half  credit. 

Geography  13 — A  CouRvSE  for  Teachers  ix  Primary 
Grades.  This  course  deals  with  some  elementary  principles  in 
anthropogeography;  primitive  peoples  and  life;  simple  environ- 
ments and  responses;  Eskimo  life;  life  in  the  grass  lands;  lessons  in 
home    geography.     Prerequisite:    Geography    ii    or  its  equivalent. 

One-half  credit. 

Degree  Courses 

Geography  21 — Physiography.  A  course  for  teachers  of 
Physical  or  Commercial  Geography  in  high  schools.  It  involves 
advanced  study  of  physiographic  processes  and  their  results,  and  the 
elements  of  climate.     Field  and  laboratory  work. 

One-half  credit. 

Rural  School  Courses 

Geography  1 — An  elementary  treatment  of  those  topics  of 
physical  and  regional  geography  having  the  most  direct  bearing  on 
the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  rural  schools.  Text:  Modern 
Geography;  Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower.  One-half  credit. 

Geography  7 — Industriai.  Geography.  This  course,  in 
dealing  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  commodities  in 
wide  use  from  the  standpoint  of  earth  control,  gives  prominence  to 
the  causal  idea  in  geography.  The  principles  underlying  the  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  industries  are  fully  developed.  The 
study  centers  about  commodities  in  wide  use  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
Diploma  and  Degree  Courses 

History  1 1 A — History  in  the  Lower  Grades.  This  course 
is  mainly  concerned  with  what  historical  material  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  lower  grades  and  the  effective  adaptation  of  this  to  the 
experience  of  the  pupils  in  those  grades.  Much  of  the  work  sug- 
gested in  History  iiB  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  a  preparation 
for  teaching  history  in  the  lower  grades.     Methods    and  devices. 
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such  as  pictures,  stories,  biographies,  formal  hand  work,  map  draw- 
ing, the  choice  of  texts,  and  the  planning  of  reference  lists  are  intri- 
cately associated  with  the  problems  in  subject-matter  and  are  ap- 
proached through  the  subject  as  one  of  the  two  determining  factors 
of  the  methods  employed. 

Various  problems  in  early  United  States  history,  such  as  the 
planting  of  colonies,  geographic  influences  the  social  and  industrial 
activities  in  the  colonies,  and  the  lives  of  the  leading  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  important  movements  are  studied.  Attention 
is  given  to  selected  chapters  in  McMurry's  work  on  method, 
Strayer's  Teaching  Process  and  others  of   similar  character. 

0?ie-half  credit. 

History  IIB — History  in  the  Upper  Grades.  Certain 
periods  of  American  History  are  selected  for  studj^  by  the  class. 
In  this  study  the  following  points  are  emphasized: 

1.  What  constitutes  a  teacher's  knowledge  of    a    subject   in 

History  ? 

(i)     Its  place  in  the  whole  field  of  American  History. 

(2)  Its  place  in  the  period  of  which  it  forms  an  immediate  part. 

(3)  The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  details  related  to  the  main  topic 

or  subject. 

(4)  All  the  various  factors,  including  the  personal,  which  influenced 

the  outcome  of  certain  combinations  and  situations. 

This  reveals  the  necessity  for  much  secondary  and  source 
material,  such  as  speeches,  letters,  diaries,  memoirs,  laws,  newspaper 
reports,  party  platforms,  resolutions,  biographies,  reports  of  various 
meetings  of  societies,  churches  and  political  parties. 

2.  How  TO  Study  History.  The  re-enforcement  of  historical 
knowledge  by  studjnng  a  subject  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints.  The 
correlation  of  national  and  state  history  illustrated  b}^  a  stud}'  of 
the  position  of  Ohio  in  relation  to  great  national  problems  and 
movements  such  as  westward  migration,  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
Internal  Improvement,  the  Tariff,  Abolition  and  Anti-Slavery,  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  181 5,  and    the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act. 

3.  Devices  for  Teaching  History.  Maps,  pictures,  dia- 
grams, charts,  atlases,  the  best  secondary  and  source  material  and 
where  it  may  be  obtained.  Writing  and  telling  stories,  the  correla- 
tion of  history  and  handwork  in  the  grades,  pictures  and  illustrative 
literature,  poems,    novels  and  stories.     Text:     There  is  no  single 
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text  adapted  to  this  course.     The  work  will  consist  of  lectures,   re- 
ference work  in  the  library,  and  reports  on  special  topics. 

One-half  credit. 

History  12 — History  of  Ohio.  Geographic  conditions  of 
location,  soil,  climate  and  natural  resources,  as  determining  the 
industrial,  social  and  political  life  of  the  state,  will  receive  special 
attention.  The  Northwest  Territory.  Early  settlements.  Sources 
of  the  early  population  of  the  different  sections  of  the  state.  Organ- 
ization and  admission  into  the  Union.  Ohio  and  the  War  of  1812. 
Internal  improvements.  Political  development.  Attitude  of  the 
state  toward  questions  connected  with  slavery.  Ohio  and  the  Civil 
War.     I^ater  developments.  One-half  credit. 

History  13 — History  of  Engi^and  from  1485  to  1783. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  those 
events,  movements  and  characters  in  the  English  history  which  have 
so  much  to  do  in  determining  the  history  in  America  during  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  periods. 

The  development  of  England  during  the  Tudor  period.  The 
Reformation  in  England  and  its  influence  on  the  English  navy  and 
English  commerce.  English  seamen  in  the  XVIth  century  and 
their  influence  on  England's  sea  power  and  colonization.  English 
Trading  Companies  and  their  work  in  establishing  colonies  in 
America.  Motives  for  colonization.  The  Puritan  Revolution  and 
its  influence  on  the  founding  and  the  government  of  the  colonies. 
England's  commercial  policy  toward  the  colonies.  The  Mercantile 
Theory.  Imperial  control.  Wars  with  France.  The  Industrial 
Revolution.  Contrast  between  the  English  and  American  ideas  of 
representation.  Political  and  economic  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

This  is  a  teachers'  course,  not  a  high  school  course  in  English 
History.  Prerequisite — History  7  or  its  equivalent,  Text:  There 
is  no  single  text  adapted  to  this  course.  The  work  will  consist  of 
lectures,  reference  work  in  the  library  and  reports  on  special  topics. 

Oiie-half  credit. 

Government  HA  (old  number  12)— A  course  in  the  organi- 
zation and  work  of  the  General  Government.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  topics  studied:  the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution; 
the  necessity  of  a  federal  constitution;  the  origin  of  its  most  impor- 
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tant  provisions;  the  character  of  the  federal  convention;  the  evolution 
of  the  federal  constitution.  The  President:  nomination,  election, 
and  powers.  Congress:  House  of  Representatives;  Senate;  powers 
of  Congress;  Congress  at  work.  The  federal  judiciary.  The 
problem  of  our  national  resources.     Part  II  offered  191 5. 

One-half  credit. 

Government  1  IB  (old  number  13) — This  is  a  course  in  local 
government.  It  deals  with  the  organization  and  activities  of  the 
township,  county,  village,  city  and  state,  with  the  machinery  and 
operations  of  political  parties  and  with  the  subject  of  suffrage. 

Sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  details  of  the  topics  involved; 
to  the  material  on  the  subject,  both  the  secondary  and  source  material 
and  to  concrete  devices,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  give  her  pupils  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  various  units  of  local 
government. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  processes  of  the  state,  county,  cit}^  and 
village  government  in  Ohio.  Throughout  the  course  stress  is  placed 
upon  movements  toward  greater  popular  control  and  the  greater 
protection  of  the  health  and  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Part  II  offered  191 5.  One-half  credit. 

Economics  1 1 — The  nature  of  economic  science.  Utility,  value 
and  price.  Competitive  price  and  monopoly  price.  Cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  law  of  diminishing  returns.  The  specialization  of 
economic  functions.  The  concentration  of  industry.  Business 
combinations.  Competitive  wages.  Wages  as  affected  by  labor 
organization.  The  productivity  of  capital.  Rent,  interest  and 
capitalization.  Enterprise  and  business  profits.  Money.  Financial 
institutions.  International  trade.  Relations  of  government  to  the 
economic  organization.  Orie- half  credit. 

History  26 — The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  High 
School.     The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  course: 

1.  The  group  of  social  studies. 

(i)  The  nature  of  each  subject  in  the  group,  how  they  are  aUke  and 
how  different  in  character  and  purposes  and  how  the  whole  group 
differs  from  other  studies  in  the  high  school. 

(2)  The  comparative  value  of  this  group. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  social  studies. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  subject-matter  of  particular  periods 
and  lessons  in  history. 
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(i)  The  fundamental  relations  which  must  be  observed  in  the  or- 
ganization and  how  these  relations  determine  the  character  and  use 
of  more  formal  processes  and  devices,  such  as: 

a.  Text-books. 

b.  Reference  works 

(a)  Source  material. 

(b)  Secondary  material, 

c.  Maps  and  pictures. 

d.  Magazines  and  newspapers. 

e.  Questions  and  statements  of  problems. 

(a)     The  things  that  determine  whether  a  question  is  good  or  bad. 

f .  Note-taking  and  the  organization  of  notes. 

g.  Dramatization. 

h.     Use  of  novels  and  other  illustrative  literature, 
i.      The  teacher's  directions  and  suggestions, 
j.      Story-telling. 

3.     The  characteristics  of  a  good  history  teacher. 
This   course  includes  recitation  twice  a  week  combined  with 
observation  and  practice  in  high  school  grades  three  times  a  week. 

0?ie-hal/  credit. 
Rural  School  Courses 

History  1 — A  general  course  in  United  States  history  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  lives  of  our  great  men.  The  ways  in  which 
geographic  conditions  have  affected  the  development  of  the  country. 
Map  drawing.  Maps  and  pictures  as  devices  in  teaching  history, 
and  the  use  of  dramatization,  story-telling  and  handwork. 

One-half  credit. 

History  2 — Civics.  Local  government:  towns,  townships, 
counties,  villages  and  cities.  State  governments:  legislature,  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary.  Suffrage  and  elections.  Political  parties 
and  methods  of  operation.  The  government  of  Ohio.  The  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Union.  Congress  and  its  powers.  The  presidency,  the 
cabinet,  federal  judiciary.  Territories  and  dependencies.  Citizen- 
ship. Subject-matter  and  devices  adapted  to  the  various  grades, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  with  emphasis  upon  the  activities  rather 
than  the  structure  of  government.  0?ie- half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS 
Diploma  Courses 

Household  Science  31  A.  Parti — Food  Study  and  Prepara- 
tion. This  course  is  l)ased  on  the  study  of  food  principles.  The  com- 
position and  nutritive  value  of  food  materials  and  the  process  of  cook- 
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ery  best  adapted  to  each  class  of  foods  are  discussed  and  each  principle 
is  illustrated  by  the  preparation  of  simple  dishes.  The  source, 
history,  manufacture,  and  cost  of  each  food  is  considered.  The 
laboratory  or  practical  work  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  all  the  fundamental  processes  of  cookery  and  the  most  attrac- 
tive waj^  of  serving.     Double  period  daily.  One-half  credit. 

Household  Science  31  A.  Part  II — Food  Study  and  Food 
Preparation.  A  continuation  of  course  31  A,  Part  I,  with  a  wider 
application  of  the  principles  studied.  One-half  credit. 

Household  Science  33 — Household  Administration,  (i) 
Evolution  of  the  house;  making  of  house  plans:  heating,  lighting, 
plumbing  and  sanitation.  (2)  House  Furnishing  and  Decoration. 
(3)  Household  management,  covering  principles  of  good  house- 
keeping and  true  economy  in  expenditure  of  mQ0Vii&.07ie- half  credit 

Household  Arts  34A — Sewing.  In  this  course  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  hand  sewing  are  taught  by  the  construction  of 
models.  The  models  are  retained  by  the  students,  to  be  used  as 
illustrative  material  in  the  class  room.  These  lessons  are  graded, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  forms  of  sewing  on  canvas  or  such  fab- 
rics as  apron  ginghams  and  prints.  The  basting,  running,  overcast- 
ing, and  cross  stitches  are  applied  first  as  decorative  stitches,  and 
later  to  the  making  of  useful,  simply  constructed  articles.  The 
various  problems  that  arise  in  garment  making  are  first  worked 
out  b3^  the  use  of  models.  Different  kinds  of  seams,  hems,  putting 
on  bands,  plackets.  Different  methods  and  application  of  darning, 
patching,  buttonholes,  etc.  More  advanced  work,  done  on  fine 
muslin,  such  as  tucking,  application  of  insertion  and  embroiders, 
is  given.  Only  those  ma}'  register  who  are  expecting  to  teach 
Household  Science  and  Arts.     Double  period  daily. 

One-half  credit. 

Household  Arts  35— Textiles.  This  course  takes  up  the 
study  of  fabrics,  the  stud}-  of  the  evolution  of  spinning  and  weaving; 
the  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  the  manufacturing  conditions  that 
affect  the  value  of  materials;  tests  for  adulterations,  estimates  for 
the  clothing  of  children  and  adults  according  to  various  conditions, 
visits  to  stores  to  consider  values.  One-half  credit. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 
Diploma    Courses 

Kindergarten  31 — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods. 

One- half  credit. 

Kindergarten  32 — Stories.  A  study  of  classic  myths,  folk 
tales,  fables,  fairy  tales — nature  and  hero  stories,  etc.  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  selection  and  presentation  of  stories.  Practice  in 
telling  and  adapting  stories.     Writing  of  orginal  stories. 

Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises.  A  study  of  children's 
games  and  their  values.  Practice  in  playing  games.  A  practical 
knowledge  of  rhythmic  exercises  and  their  value.      One-half  credit . 

LATIN 
Degree    Course 

Latin  26 — The  Teaching  of  High  Schooi.  Latin. 

One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 
Diploma    Courses 

Manual  Training  31  A.  (Part  I) — Woodworking.  This  is 
a  beginning  course.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
coping  saw  work  and  the  remainder  to  constructing  pieces,  in- 
volving, mainly,  the  use  of  laying-out  tools,  saw  and  hammer. 
Persons  not  specializing  in  manual  training  but  wishing  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  would  do  well  to  elect  this  course. 

One-half  credit. 

Manual  Training  31  A.  (Part  II) — Woodworking.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  beginning  course  but  it  is  better  if  it  can  be  pre- 
ceded by  or  taken  with  M.  T.  31  A.  (Parti).  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  become  effective  in  the  use  of  the    plane. 

One-half  credit. 

Manual  Training  3 IB.  (Part  I)— Woodworking.  This 
course  should  be  preceded  by  M.  T.  31  A.  Most  of  the  time  in  this 
course  is  devoted  to  making  small  pieces  of  furniture  involving  the 
common  furniture  joints.  One-half  credit. 

Manual  Training  3 IB.  (Part  II) — Woodworking.  This 
course  should  be  preceded  by  M.  T.  31  A.  The  work  in  this  course 
will  involve  the  use  of  many  tools  not  used  in   the  three    preceding 
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courses.     Considerable    time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  woodwork- 
ing tools  and  their  care.  One-half  credit . 

Manual  Training  32 A.  (Part  I)— Mechanical  Drawing. 
This  is  a  beginning  course  intended  to  give  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  fundamentals  of  mechanical  drawing  and  lettering. 

One-half  credit. 

Manual  Training  32 A.  (Part  II)— Mechanical  Drawing. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  M.  T.  32  A.  (Part  I)  and  includes  some 
beginning  work  in  geometric  drawing  and  orthographic  projections. 

One-half  credit. 

Manual  Training  32B.  ^Part  I)— Mechanical  Drawing. 
This  course  should  be  preceded  by  M.  T.  32  A.  In  this  course 
more  advanced  work  is  given  in  geometric  construction  and  ortho- 
graphic projections  and  work  is  also  given  in  developments. 

Onc-h^lf  credit. 

Manual  Training  32C.— Home  Planning.  This  course 
should  be  preceded  by  M.  T.  32  A.  (Part  I).  Plans  and  elevations 
are  made  of  several  houses  and  a  study  is  made  of  many  things  that 
enter  into  the  planning  of  homes.  One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 
Diploma  Courses 

Mathematics  11 — Arithmetic  in  the  Grades.  The  work 
in  this  course  is  divided  into  two  parts — (i)  Pure  Arithmetic. 
This  part  of  the  course  is  intended  to  givx  the  pupil  an  opportunity 
to  organize  his  knowledge  of  numbers,  their  properties  and  relations, 
and  the  processes  of  calculation.  The  laws  that  underly  and  explain 
the  various  processes  are  clearh'  set  forth.  (2)  Method  in  Arithme- 
tic. This  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  teaching  arithmetic,  the  various  historical  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic,  recent  tendencies  in  teaching  arithmetic,  the  course  of 
stud}',  and  concrete  illustrations  of  method  in  selected  topics. 

In  the  summer  term  the  work  in  the  Method  in  Arithmetic  will 
be  given  in  tw^o  sections — (A)  Method  in  the  Lower  Grades,  (B) 
Method  in  the  Upper  Grades.  This  will  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
more  intensive  study  of  that  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  which  the 
student  is  especially  interested. 

To    earn    one    credit    in  Mathematics  11  the  student  must  take 
Part  (i)  and  either  A  or  B  of  Part  (2).         One-half  or  one  credit. 
K  s  N   ( 5  » 
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Degree  Courses 

Mathematics  22 — C01.LEGE  Algebra.  The  usual  topics  of 
College  Algebra  will  be  presented  in  so  far  as  this  short  course  will 
permit.  One- half  credit. 

Mathematics  26 — The  Teaching  of  Algebra.  This  course 
will  include  a  rapid  survey  of  elementary  algebra  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject. 

Two  recitations  a  week  combined  with  three  hours  a  week 
observation  and  practice  in  the  High  School  Department. 

One-half  credit. 

Rural  School  Course 

Mathematics  1 — Farm  Arithmetic.  A  reorganization  of 
the  subject  with  the  aim  of  eliminating  those  parts  that  have  little 
or  no  practical  bearing  upon  the  problems  and  interests  of  rural  life 
and  adding  such  as  will  pertain  directly  to  the  work  of  the  farmer 
and  will  be  enlightening  and  helpful  in  a  practical  w^ay  and  at  the 
same  time  be  just  as  effectual  in  the  development  of  the  mathemat- 
ical powers  of  the  mind. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject  to  the  various  grades  of  pupils.  The  individual  lesson  and 
the  subject  as  a  whole  will  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
children  in  the  rural  districts.  One-half  credit. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Diploma  Course 

Music  11. — This  course  aims  to  give  to  the  student: 
(i)   A  larger  conception  of  music  as  an  educational  factor  and 
of  its  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  home  and  community. 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  music  theory. 

(3)  Practice  in  reading  at  sight  one,  two  and  three  part  songs. 

(4)  Practice  in  the  right  use  of  the  voice. 

(5)  Drills  in  keeping  time. 

(6)  Methods  of  presenting  music  material  to  children. 

(7)  An  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  musical  com- 
position through  the  use  of  the  Edison  Phonograph  for  purposes  of 
music  appreciation.  One-half  credit. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Diploma  Courses 

Physical  Education  11  A.  (Part  I)— How  to  teach  Phj'sical 
Training  in  the  lower  grades.  The  course  includes  rhythmic  work, 
gymnastic  stories,  free-hand  exercises,  breathing  exercises,  light 
apparatus,   folk-dancing,  games.  One-half  credit. 

Physical  Education  11  A.  (Part  II) — Prerequisite:  Course 
1 1  A,  Parti  (at  least  six  weeks'  work).  A  continuation  of  11  A, 
Part  I.  One-half  credit. 

Physical  Education  llB.  (Part  1) — How  to  teach  Physical 
Training  in  the  upper  grades.  Includes  free-hand  and  breathing 
exercises,  light  apparatus,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  musical  bells,  bounc- 
ing balls,  etc.,  folk  dances,  games.  One- half  credit. 

Physical  Education  IIB.  (Part  II) — Prerequisite:  Course 
iiB,   Part  I  (six  weeks'  work).     A  continuation  of  iiB,  Part  I. 

One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 
Diploma    Courses 

Biology  11 — Botany.  This  course  offers  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  plants  and  includes  such  subjects  as  are  ordi- 
narily taught  in  a  course  in  beginning  botany.  In  addition  thereto, 
special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  such  topics  as  hybridization 
and  plant  breeding;  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds  and  mildews  in  the  home; 
rusts,  smuts  and  blights  and  their  relation  to  agriculture.  The 
ability  to  use  an  analytical  ke}'  in  the  identification  of  common 
plants  is  absolutely  essential.  One-half  C7'edit. 

Biology  13— Nature  Study.  This  is  a  general  course  in 
Nature  Study  using  Thompson's  "Biology  of  the  Seasons."  The 
biology  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  is  taken  up  in  suc- 
cession and  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  each  are  studied. 

The  course  includes  such  topics  as  the  following:  the  tale  of 
the  tadpoles,  the  return  of  the  birds,  migration  of  birds,  spring 
flowers,  summer  flowers,  summer  industries,  courtship  and  song  of 
birds,  learning  to  live,  plasticity  of  life,  pla}^  of  animals,  dust  of  the 
air,  fall  of  the  leaf,  autumn  fruits,  seed  scattering,  work  of  earth 
worms,  natural  history  of  rest,  old  age  and  death. 
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Field  trips  are  required  of  all  who  take  this  course  and  much 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  more  common  plants,  birds  and  insects. 

0?ie-half  credit. 

Physiology  11 — Elementary  vSanitary  vScience  with 
special  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
school  upon  the  health  of  children.  Problems  of  cleanliness,  dietet- 
ics, clothing,  ventilation,  emergencies,  public  health,  etc.,  adapted 
in  form  and  content  to  the  comprehension  of  pupils  in  the  primary 
grades,  will  receive  careful  consideration.  The  course  will  aim, 
through  the  organization  and  presentation  of  proper  subject-matter 
in  the  schools  to  increase  individual  efficiency  and  improve  the 
phj^sical  conditions  that  determine  health.  One- half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 
Diploma    Courses 

Chemistry  1 1  — A  proof  of  some  of  the  well  known  chemical 
laws,  such  as  the  law  of  conservation  of  matter,  the  law  of  definite 
proportions  and  of  multiple  proportions.  Law  of  Boyle  and  the  Law 
of  Charles.  The  student  attains  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  appa- 
ratus, and  in  the  management  of  equipment  in  general.  From  this 
intensive  study  of  underlying  principles  and  laws  the  student 
makes  extensive  application  to  the  chemistry  of  daily  life.  This 
work  is  intended  to  be  basic  work  for  students  of  Household  Science 
and  the  students  in  Agriculture  and  Biology  as  well  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  more  advanced  work  in  chemistry. 

One-half  or  one  credit. 

Physics  11 — Measurement.  Brief  historical  account  and 
stud 3^  of  metric  system  and  its  advantages.  Force  and  motion. 
Pressure  in  air;  barometer,  siphon,  pumps,  steam  engine.  Pressure 
in  liquids;  hj^draulic  press,  artesian  wells,  elevators.  Molecular 
motions  in  liquids,  in  solids,  in  vapors.  Work,  and  mechanical 
and  heat  energy;  simple  machines  and  their  practical  application; 
steam,  gas.     Part  II  offered  191 5.  One-half  credit. 


PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

In  order  that  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  summer  school  may 
see  the  relation  of  their  summer  programs  to  the  requirements  for 
the  diploma  and  so  plan  their  work  in  summer  sessions  and  exten- 
sion classes  that  they  can  make  steady  progress  toward  the  profes- 
sional recognition  which  ought  to  be  the  goal  of  every  earnest 
teacher,  the  regular  normal  school  programs  of  study  are  herein 
outlined. 

The  various  programs  of  study,  scheduled  in  the  following 
pages  are  differentiated  to  meet  different  needs,  but  they  have  in 
common  in  balanced  proportion,  these  essential  elements  in  the 
training  of  teachers: 

( 1 )  Educational  Theory — The  organization  and  administration 
of  the  school  in  idea,  involving  a  study  of  Psychology,  the  History 
of  Education,  Sociology,  the  Teaching  Process  and  School  Manage- 
ment. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  elementary  school  branches  from  the  view 
point  of  the  teacher  with  attention  to  the  mental  processes  by  which 
the  pupil  reconstructs  for  himself  this  subject-matter. 

(3)  Teaching  in  the  practice  school  under  able  criticism  to 
gain  some  skill  in  organizing  and  conducting  a  school  and  practical 
insight  into  the  problems  of  teaching. 

Programs  of  study  for  graduates  of  first  and  second  grade 
high  schools  or  those  with  equivalent  scholarship  and  for  college 
graduates  are  as  follows: 

I.  One- Year  Program  for  College  Graduates.  In 
addition  to  the  subjects  scheduled  in  the  program  for  college  grad- 
uates, page  71,  special  lines  of  professional  reading  and  investigation 
will  be  required  in  the  department  of  Education.  This  course  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  (B.  S.  in  Ed.). 
For  those  college  or  universit}^  graduates  who  have  had  several 
years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  substitutions  may  be 
made  for  the  three  credits  required  in  Observation,  Discussion  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  courses  in  this  program  lie  in  the  fifth  year  of  college  work 
and  no  student  with  less  than  four  years  of  college  work  or  its  equiv- 
alent, will  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  work.  The  w^ork  will  be 
made  as  intensive  as  conditions  will  permit. 

No  advanced  c?rdit  ivill  he  given  on  this  coit7'se.  In  every  case 
one  year  of  resideiice  zcork  will  be  required. 
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2.  A  Four  Year  Course.  Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  (B.  S.  in  Ed.)  is  scheduled  on  pages  72 
and  73.  Admission  to  this  course  requires  graduation  from  a  first- 
grade  high  school  or  equivalent  scholarship.  Completion  of  the  first 
two  years  of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to  the  Normal  School 
Diploma.  The  last  two  years  of  this  course  furnish  opportunity 
and  motive  for  continued  study,  to  experienced  teachers,  many  of 
whom  hold  normal  school  diplomas  or  have  equivalent  scholarship 
and  skill.  "Life  alone  avails,  not  the  having  lived";  true  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor,  this  is  strikingly  true  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
It  is  as  clearly  the  function  of  the  Normal  School  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity and  means  for  continued  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  in 
service  as  it  is  to  furnish  a  partial  preparation  for  beginners.  The 
nature  of  teaching  and  the  ever  changing  conditions  in  education 
require  new  vision  and  growth  of  all  teachers.  Suitable  oppor- 
tunity and  recognition  is  furnished  in  this  two  years  of  advanced 
study. 

This  four- year  course  offers  to  superintendents  and  supervisors 
the  best  possible  opportunity  for  an  intensive  study  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum  and  brings  the  student  of  educational  admin- 
istration into  direct  contact  with  model  types  of  the  schools  he  is 
to  supervise,  namely:  the  one-room  rural  school,  the  township  cen- 
tralized school  and  the  village  system. 

This  four-year  course  of  study  based  directly  upon  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  rural,  township  and  village  schools,  with  the 
opportunity  for  daily  observation,  experiment  and  practice  teaching, 
in  a  model  one-room  rural  school,  a  centralized  township  S5^stem.  or 
a  village  graded  school  furnishes  the  best  preparation  for  super- 
visors and  superintendents  and  for  teachers  of  county  normal  schools. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  a  high  school  will  find  in  this 
four-year  course  an  opportunity  for  specializing  in  departments  of 
high  school  work  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  A  wide  range 
of  electives  will  be  offered. 

3.  A  Two- Year  Program  for  Graduates  of  First  Grade 
High  SchooIvS  and  others  of  equivalent  scholarship  is  outlined  on 
page  74.     This  course  leads  to  the  diploma. 

4.  A  Three- Year  Program  for  Graduates  of  Second 
Grade  High  Schools  is  set  forth  on  page  75.  The  first  year's 
work  of  this  program  is  an  adaptation  of  a  year's  high  school  work 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  students  entering  upon  a  teacher's  professional 
course.     This  program  leads  to  the  diploma. 

5.  A  Two- Year  Program,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers 
in  the  rural  schools,  is  outlined  on  page  77.  This  program  leads  to 
the  diploma. 

6.  Special  Programs,  each  two  years  in  length  based  upon 
four  3'ears  of  high  school  work  or  its  equivalent,  and  each  leading 
to  a  special  diploma,  are  outlined  on  pages  78  to  85.  These  special 
courses  for  superintendents,  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the  special 
subjects  will  be  offered  in  Agriculture,  Public  School  Drawing, 
Household  Science  and  Arts,  Manual  Training,  Public  School  Music, 
Physical  Education  and  Kindergarten. 

ONE-YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
This  Course  Leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 

Total  Number  of  Credits  Required 12 

Required  Subjects: 

Educational  Theory: 

Educational  Psychology i     credit 

Social  Aspects  of  Education i     credit 

School  Administration i     credit 

History  of  Education i     credit 

Educational  Practice: 

Observation, 
Discussion,  and 

Practice  of  Teaching  3   credits 

Total 7   credits 

Matter  and  Method  in  the  Grades: 

To  be  elected,  5  credits,  three  from  Group  A,  and  two  from  Group  B: 

f   Arithmetic 
I     English 
A  \     Geography 
I     History 
(^    Physiology 
f    Drawing^ 

I     Household  Science  and  Arts 
B  -j     Manual  Training 
I     Physical  Education 
[    Music 
Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course — no  credit. 
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The  above  course  is  for  elementary  teachers.  College  grad- 
uates desiring  to  prepare  for  supervising  or  superintending  schools 
will  be  given  a  special  one-year  course  in  supervision  suited  to  their 
needs.  Those  desiring  a  year  of  special  instruction  to  qualify  them 
for  supervising  rural  school  education  or  for  teaching  normal 
courses  in  high  schools  will  be  well  provided  for.  The  course  will 
be  modified  for  college  graduates  preparing  to  teach  in  the  high 
school  or  to  supervise  work  in  special  subjects.  Substitutions  may 
be  made  even  for  the  required  subjects,  when  corresponding  courses 
have  been  taken  in  colleges  with  strong  professional  departments. 
The  year's  work  will  be  adapted  to  give  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  any  special  line  of  school  work.  No  advanced  credit  7vill  be 
granted  on  this  course.  In  every  case  one  full  year^  s  work  in  residence 
will  be  required. 

FOUR-YEAR  PROGRAM 
FOR  GRADUATES  OF  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

This  Course  Leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 

Total  Number  of  Credits  Required ...   48 

Education:  Theory  and  Practice,  Required 12  credits 

Theory: 

Psychology 3  credits 

The  Teaching  Process  , i    credit 

School  Management i    credit 

Sociology I    credit 

School  Administration 2  credits 

History  of  Education   2  credits 

Social  Ethics i    credit 

Efficiency  Tests  and  Survey i    credit 

Practice: 

Observation,  Discussion,  and  Practice  of  Teaching 3  credits 

Supervision  of  Schools i    credit 

Matter  and  Method  in  the  Grades:     Required    10  credits 

Agriculture 2  credits 

Arithmetic    2  credits 

English 2  credits 

Geography 2  credits 

Manual  Training i    credit 

Household  vScience  and  Arts i    credit 

History 2  credits 
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Drawing i    credit 

Reading i    credit 

Ph3'siology i    credit 

Music   I    credit 

Physical  Education i    credit 

Electives:     Required 26  credits 


Elective  Courses  in  the  Four- Year  Program 


Education: 

Ethics 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Psychology 

School  Organization 

Sociology 
English: 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Literature 

Public  Speaking 

The  Teaching  of  English 
^German: 

Language 

Literature 

The  Teaching  of  German 
History: 

Economics 

Government 

English  History 

European  History 

L'nited  States  History 

Industrial  History 

The  Teaching  of  History 
*LaTin: 

Language 

Literature 

The  Teaching  of  Latin 


Mathematics: 
Geometry 
College  Algebra 
Trigonometry 
The  History  of  Arithmetic 
The  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

Manual  Arts: 
Manual  Training 
Mechanical  Drawing 
The  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts 

Science: 
Agriculture 
Biological  Science 

Botany 

Zoology 

Physiology  and  Sanitary  Science 

Bacteriology 

Entomology 

Forestry 
Geography  and  Geology 
Household  Science 
Physical  Science 

Chemistry 

Physics 


Each  student  in  the  Four- Year  Program  is  required  to  complete 
not  less  than  nine  credits  of  work  in  some  one  of  the  groups  of  sub- 
jects indicated  in  the  list  of  electives  and  must  select  such  related 
courses  as  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  work 
belongs  may  direct.  This  selection  must  be  made  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year. 

♦All  courses  in  German  and  Latin  are  based  upon  four  years  of  high   school  work  in 
these  subjects. 
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TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM 
FOR  GRADUATES  OF  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

This  Course  Leads  to  the  Normal  School  Diploma 

Required  for  Graduation 24  credits 

Professional  subjects: 
Theory: 

Psychology     i  credit 

The  Principles  of  Teaching  i  credit 

School  Management ■. ^  credit 

Social  Aspects  of  Education i  credit 

History  of  Education .    i  credit 

Practice: 

Observation "\ 

Discussion  and I    •?  credits 

Practice  of  Teaching ; \ 

Method  Courses: 

Agriculture i  credit 

Arithmetic i  credit 

Drawing i  credit 

English ,  I  credit 

Geography i  credit 

History  (Upper  Grades)  or  History  (I^ower  Grades) i  credit 

Music   I  credit 

Physiology J^  credit 

Physical  Education >^  credit 

Other  Required  Subjects: 

English  Rhetoric  and  Composition    }i  credit 

History  of  Ohio }i  credit 

Library  Economy }4  credit 

Reading i  credit 

Physical  Training,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course No  credit 

Electives: 

Agriculture . .   i  to  2  credits 

Biology  I  to  2  credits 

Chemistry    i  to  2  credits 

Child  Study 1  credit 

Civics I  credit 

Economics i  credit 

English  Literature i  to  2  credits 

Geography i  credit 

Household  Arts i  credit 

Manual  Training i  credit 
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Physics I  credit 

Story  Telling >^  credit 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course. .  No  credit 

THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM 

FOR  GRADUATES  OF  THREE-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

This  Course  Leads  to  the  Normal  School  Diploma 

Required  for  Graduation 36  credits 

Preliminary  to  the  two-year  course:  twelve  of  the  following  credits  required: 

Arithmetic i  credit 

Biology ^ I  to  2  credits 

^Chemistry 2  credits 

Drawing i  credit 

English  Grammar i  credit 

English  Literature i  to  2  credits 

Industrial  Geography i  credit 

Physical    Geography i  credit 

United  States  History i  to  2  credits 

English  History i  credit 

Music I  credit 

Physics I  credit 

Professional  Subjects: 
Theory: 

Psychology i  credit 

The  Principles  of  Teaching i  credit 

School  Management ^  credit 

Social  Aspects  of  Education i  credit 

History  of  Education i  credit 

Practice: 

Observation , 

Discussion  and y    3  credits 

Practice  of  Teaching 

Method  Courses: 

Agriculture .   i  credit 

Arithmetic i  credit 

Drawing i  credit 

English I  credit 

Geography i  credit 

History  (Upper  Grades)  or  History  (Lower  Grades)    i  credit 

Music I  credit 

Physiology )4  credit 

Physical  Education  }4  credit 

♦Students  who  elect  Chemistry  must  continue  the  subject  for  two  terms. 
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Other  Required  Subjects: 

English  Rhetoric  and  Composition Yz     credit 

History  of  Ohio yi     credit 

Library  Economy y^     credit 

Reading i     credit 

Physical  Training,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course No  credit 

Electives: 

Agriculture i  to  2  credits 

Biology I  to  2  credits 

Chemistry i  to  2  credits 

Child  Study i  credit 

Civics I  credit 

Economics i  credit 

English  Literature i  to  2  credits 

Geography i  credit 

Household    Arts i  credit 

Manual   Training i  credit 

Physics I  credit 

Story  Telling K  credit 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course .  .  No  credit 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  TRAINING  COURSE 
FOR  GRADUATES  OF  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

This   Course  Leads  to  the  Normal  School  Diploma 

Total  Number  of  Credits  Required 24 

Education: 

Theory: 

Method  in  Teaching i  credit 

Social  Aspects  of  Rural  Education i  credit 

Practice: 

Observation, 

Discussion  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  a  Rural  School 2  credits 

Special  Method    Courses: 

f  Agriculture i  credit 

Arithmetic i  credit 

Drawing i  credit 

Grammar    i  credit 

adapted  in  subject  j    ^.^^^^^, ^  ^^^^^.^^ 

matter  and  method  -; 

Manual  Training i  credit 

Music I  credit 

Physiology }4  credit 

Physical  Education )4  credit 

.  Reading i  credit 

Additional  Subjects: 

Biology I  credit 

Agricultural  Chemistry 2  credits 

Arithmetic i  credit 

Civics T  credit 

English  Grammar  and  Composition i  credit 

English  Literature i  credit 

Industrial  Geography i  credit 

Physical  Geography i  credit 

History  and  Geography  of  Ohio i  credit 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course .  .  No  credit 


These    courses  are 


to  the  needs  of  the 
Rural  Schools. 
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SPECIAL  TWO  YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Chemistry  31 — Farm  and  Household  Chemistry 

A.  Qualitative  Analysis,  six  weeks 

B.  Organic  Chemistry,  six  weeks 
Manual  Training  31A — Woodworking 
Biology  22 — Bacteriology 
Education  i  lA — Psychology 

Winter  Term 

Chemistry  32 — Farm  and  Household  Chemistry,  Quantitative  Analysis 
Manual  Training  32A — Mechanical  Drawing 
Physiology  12 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation 
Education  iiB — Teaching  Process 

Spring  Term 

Physics  II — Farm  and  Household  Physics,  and  Drainage 

Manual  Training  33 — Metal  Work 

Agriculture  31 — Farm  Poultry  and  Poultry  Houses 

Education  15A — Observation  and  Discussion  of  Work  in  the  Grades 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Agriculture  33 — Soils  and  Fertilizers 

English  13A — American  Literature 

Education  12 — School  Management 

Education  15A — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Library  Economy  ri — Two  periods  each  week 

Winter  Term 

Agriculture  34 — Farm  Animals,  Feeds,  and  Feeding 
Agriculture  36 — Farm  Dairy,  and  Dairy  Products 
English  13B — English  Literature 
Education  15  B — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Spring  Term 

Agriculture  31 — Farm  Crops,  Orchards,  Garden  and  Landscape  Gardening 
Agriculture    11 — Agriculture  in    the   Grades,  or  )  p,,     ,  ^ 
Education  2— Social  Aspects  of  Rural  Education  /  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Economics  n-  |  gleet  one 
Geography  ii —  j 

Education  15C — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

N.  B.  Students  who  elect  the  special  course  in  Agriculture  must  have  had 
one-half  year  in  botany,  one-half  year  in  zoology,  one  year  in  physics,  and  one 
year  in  chemistry  in  a  recognized  high  school.  Chemistry  11  and  12  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  have  had  no  high  school  chemistry.  These  credits 
cannot  be  offered  as  part  requirement  for  the  diploma  in  Agriculture. 
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SPECIAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ART 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Art  31 — Color,  three  periods  a  week 
Art  32A — Free-hand  Drawing,  Course  i 
Education  iiA — Psychology 
English  13 A — American  Literature 
Library  Economy  11 — Two  periods  a  week 

Winter  Term 

Art  32B — Free-hand  Drawing,  Course  11 
Drawing  12 — Public  School  Handwork 
Education  1 1 B — The  Teaching  Process 
Physiology  11  and  Physical  Education  11 

Spring  Term 

Art  32C — Free-hand  Drawing,  Course  11 

Art  33  A — Principles  of  Design 

Biology  13 — Nature  Study 

Education  I5x\ — Observation  and  Discussion  of  Work  in  the  Grades 


Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Art  33B — Principles  of  Design 
Education  12 — School  Administration,  6  weeks 
English  12 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  6  weeks 
Manual  Training  31 A — Woodworking 
Elective — One  credit 

Winter  Term 

Art  34 — Composition  and  Picture  Study 
Education  13 — History  of  Education 
Education  15B — Practice  Teaching 
Manual  Training  32A — Mechanical  Drawing 

Spring  Term 

Art  35 — History  of  Art 

Art  37 — Principles  of  Public  School  Art  Education 

Education  14 — Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Education  15C — Practice  Teaching 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course.     No  credit. 
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SPECIAL  TWO  YEAR   COURSE   IN   HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE    AND   ARTS 

Chemistry  ii  and  12  are  required  of  all  students  who  have  not 
had  one  year  of  high  school  chemisty.  These  credits  cannot  be 
offered  as  part  requirement  for  the  diploma  in  Household  vScience 
and  Arts.  This  means  that  students  who  have  had  no  chemistry, 
undertaking  this  course,  cannot  complete  the  course  in    two    years. 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Kducation  iiA — Psychology 

Household  Science  31 A — ?'ood  vStudy  and  Food  Preparation 

Biology  22 — Bacteriology 

Elective 

Chemistry  11 — Inorganic  Chemistry  (required  of  all  students  who  have 
not  had  high  school  chemistry) 

Winter  Term 

Education  iiB — The  Teaching  Process 

Household  Science  31 B — Food  Study  and  Food  Preparation 

Physiology  1 1 — Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Elective 

Chemistry  12 — Inorganic  Chemistry  (required  of  all  students  who  have 
not  had  high  school  chemistry) 

Spring  Term 

Household  Science  3 iC — Special  Methods  in  Food  Preparation 

Physics  iiB — Household  Physics 

Agriculture  11 

Education  15B — Practice  Teaching 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Chemistry  31 — Household  Chemistry 

Art  32  A — Free-hand  Drawing 

Household  Arts  34A — Sewing 

Household    Science   32 — The  Teaching   of   Home    Economics,   six    weeks 

Household  Science  33 — Household  Administration,  six  weeks 

Winter  Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 

Chemistry  32 — Household  Chemistry 

Household  Arts  34B — Sewing 

Education  15C — Practice  Teaching,  six  weeks 

Manual  Training  32C — Home  Planning,  six  w^eeks 

Spring  Term 

Education  14 — The  Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Household  Arts34C  and35— vSewing  and  Textiles 

Household  vScience  36 — Dietetics 

Art  36 — Home  Decoration,  six  weeks 

Education  15C — Practice  Teaching,  six  weeks 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course.     No  credit. 
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SPECIAL  TWO-YEAR  KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY  COURSE 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  iiA — Psychology 
Library  Economy  ii— two  periods  a  week 
Art  32A — Free-hand  Drawing 
English  13A — American  Literature 

Kindergarten    31  A— Kindergarten      Theory      and    Methods— Educational 
Materials 

Winter  Term 

Education  iiB — The  Teaching  Process 

English  13B — English  Literature 

Kindergarten  35 — Primary  Methods 

Kindergarten  31B — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Spring  Term 

Education  15A — Observation  and  Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Biology  13 — Nature  Study 

Kindergarten  33 — The  Art  of  Story-Telling 

Kindergarten  3 iC— Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  15B  and  15C — Practice  Teaching,  two  hours  daily 
Kindergarten  32A — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 
Music  II — Public  School  Music 


Winter  Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 
Physiology  11  and  Physical  Education  i[ 
Kindergarten  34 — Elementary  Handwork 
Kindergarten  32B — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Spring  Term 

Ivducation  14 — Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Education  16— Child  Study 

Kindergarten  32C — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Elective — i  credit. 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course.     No  credit. 

K  S  N  (  6  ) 
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SPECIAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  entitles  one  to  the 
special  diploma  in  manual  training  and  prepares  for  teaching  man- 
ual training  in  graded  schools  whether  they  are  in  the  city  or  in 
rural  communities.  One  receiving  this  diploma  should  also  be  able 
to  teach  the  more  elementary  work  in  a  high  school  or  possibly  all 
that  would  be  given  in  the  smaller  high  schools.  Two  years  of  ad- 
ditional work  completing  a  four-year  course  intended  especially  to 
prepare  for  high  school  work  will  be  added. 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  iiA — Psychology 

Library  Economy  ii — two  periods  a  week 

Art  32A — Free-hand  Drawing 

Manual  Training  31A — Woodworking 

English  13 A — American  Literature 

Winter  Term 

Education  iiB — The  Teaching  Process 
Education  13 — The  History  of  Education 
Manual  Training  32A — Mechanical  Drawing 
Drawing  12 — Public  School  Handwork 
Manual  Training  32C — Home  Planning  (^  credit) 

Spring  Term 

Education  15  A — Observation  and  Discussion  of  Work  in  the  Grades 

Art  33A~ Principles  of  Design 

Manual  Training  3 iB— Woodworking 

Manual  Training  34 — Manual  Training  Literature  {}i  credit) 

Manual  Training  33 — Metal  Work 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Manual  Training  35 — Histor}^  of  Manual  Training 
Manual  Training  32B — Mechanical  Drawing 
Manual  Training  31C — Woodworking 
Education  15B — Practice  Teaching 

Winter  Term 

Manual  Training  36 — The  Teaching  of  Manual  Training 
Manual  Training  32D — Constructive  Design 
Education  15C — Practice  Teaching 
Elective — i  credit 

Spring  Term 
Manual  Training  37— Organization  of  Manual  Training 
Manual  Training  31 D — Woodworking 
liducation  15C — Practice  Teaching 
Elective — i  credit 
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SPECIAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  PUBLIC    SCHOOL  MUSIC 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  iiA — Psychology 
English  13A — American  Literature 
Library  Economy  11 — Two  periods  a  week 
Music  ir — Sight  Singing  and  Methods 
Voice  and  Chorus 

Winter    Term 
Education  iiB — The  Teaching  Process 
Physiology  1 1  and  Physical  Education  1 1 
English  13B — English  Literature 
Music  32 
Voice  and  Chorus 

Spring    Term 

Education  15A —  Observation  and  Discussion  of  Work  in  the  Grades 

Biology  13 — Nature  Study 

Music  33 — Music  History,  three  periods  a  week 

Music  34A —  Melody  Writing,  two  periods 

Voice  and  Chorus 

Elective 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  12 — School  Administration,  six  weeks 
Education  15B — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 
Music  34B — Harmony,  two  periods  a  week 
Music  33 B — History,  two  periods 
Music  35 B — Conducting,  one  period 
Voice  or  piano,  and  chorus 

Elective  * 

Winter  Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 

Education  15C —  Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Music  34C — Harmony,  two  periods  a  week 

Music  35 A — Methods,  two  periods 

Music  36 — Child  Voice,  one  period 

Voice  or  piano,  and  chorus 

Elective 

Spring  Term 

Education  14 — The  Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Art  35 — Art  Appreciation 

Music  34D — Harmony,  two  periods  a  week 

Music  37 — Supervision,  three  periods  a  week 

Physics  II 

Voice  or  piano,  and  chorus 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course.     No  credit. 


84  KIvNT  STATiv  NORMAL  SCHOOI. 

SPECIAL  TWO  YEAR  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  iiA — Psychology 

Ivibrary  Economy  ii  —  two  periods  a  week 

Chemistry  ii — Inorganic  Chemistry 

Ph3^sical  Education  31 — Calisthenic  Games,  Tactics  and  Fancy  Steps 

English  T3A — American  I^iterature 

Winter  Ternn 

Education  iiB — The  Teaching  Process 

Physiology  11 — Elementry  Sanitary  Science 

Chemistry  12 — Inorganic  Chemistry 

Physical  Education  32 — lyight  Apparatus  Work  and  Basket  Ball 

Spring  Term 

Education  15A — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Economics  11 

Physical  Education  33 — Folk  Dancing 

Physical  Education  34  -Advanced  Games  and  Floor  Work 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  12 — School  Administration,  six  weeks 
Physical  Education  37 — Anthropometry 
Physical  Education  35 — Advanced  Gymnastics 
Physical  Education  36 — Rhythm 
English  12 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  six  weeks 

Winter  Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 

Education  15 B — Practice  Teaching 

Physiology  12 — Hygiene  and  vSanitation 

Physical  Education  35 B — Advanced  Gymnastics  and  Gilbert  Dancing 

Spring  Term 

Education  14 — The  vSocial  Aspects  of  Education 

Physical  P>lucation  38 — Kinesiology 

ICducation  15C — Practice  Teaching 

I*hysical  Ivlucation  39 — The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course.     No  credit. 


KKiNT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  H5 

SPECIAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND 
MANUAL   TRAINING 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  i  lA — Psychology 

Library  Economy  11 — Two  periods  a  week 

Chemistry  31 — Farm  Chemistry 

a.  Qualitative  Analysis 

b.  Organic  Chemistry 

(Chemistry  ir  and  12  prerequisites) 
Manual  Training  31A — Woodworking 
Arts  32A — Freehand  Drawing 

Winter  Term 

Education  iiB — The  Teaching  Process 

Chemistry  32 — Farm  Chemistry,  Quantitative  Analysis 

Manual  Training  32A — Mechanical  Drawing 

Drawing  12 — Public  School  Handw^ork 

Manual  Training  32C — Home  Planning  (><  Credit) 

Spring  Term 

Education  15A — Observation  and  Discussion  of  Work  in  the  Grades 

Physics  ir — Farm  Physics  and  Drainage 

Manual  Training  31B — Woodworking 

Art  33 A — Principles  of  Design 

Manual  Training  34 — Manual  Training  Literature  {J4  credit) 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Agriculture  33 — Soils  and  Fertilizers 
Biology  22 — Bacteriology 
English  13A — American  Literature 
Education  1 5 B  — Practice  Teaching 

Winter  Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 
Agriculture  36 — Farm  Dair^-  and  Dair\'  Products 
Manual  Training  36 — The  Teaching  of  Manual  Training 
Education  15C — Practice  Teaching 

Spring  Term 

Agriculture  31 — Farm  Poultry  and  Poultry  Houses 
Manual  Training  33 — Metal  working 
Education  15D — Practice  Teaching 
Elective — One  credit 


